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POST  OFFICE,  Broad  Street. 

Attendance  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night ; 
but  letters  may  be  put  into  the  Office  at  any  time. 

JOHN  MAULE,  Esq;  Postmaster. 

1 tie  Days  and  Honrs  the  Post  sets  out  from  and  arrives  at  Bath. 
To  and  from  LONDON , and  Parts  beyond — • 

Goes  out — Every  Evening(except  Saturday)  at  half-past  five 
o’clock. 

Comes  in — Every  Morning  from  eight  to  nine. 

To  and  from  Hounslow , Colnbrook,  Maidenhead,  Reading , 
Newbury,  Hungerfurd , Marlborough,  Devizes , Chippenham , 
Malmesbury , fyc. 

Goes  out — Every  Evening  at  half-past  five. 

Comes  in — Every  Morning  from  eight  to  nine. 

To  and  from  all  parts  of  Oxfordshire , Stratford,  Warwick , 
Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Swindon,  Wotton-Basset,  Cricklade , 
Highworth , Lechlade , Fairford,  Cirencester , Tetbury,  Sod- 
bur  y,  fyc. 

Goes  out — Every  Morning  at  half-past  ten. 

Comes  in — Every  Evening  from  four  to  five. 

To  and  from  Cornwall , Devonshire,  Wellington,  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  W ells,  Somerton,  Langport,  Ilminster , Chard , 
Crewkerne,  fyc. 

Goes  out— Every  morning  at  a quarter  past  eight. 

Comes  in — Every  evening  from  four  to  five. 


To  and  from  Brighton,  Chichester,  Petworth , Shoreham,  Dor- 
setshire, Hampshire , Salisbury,  Heytesbury , Warminster , 
Frame,  5jc. 

Goes  out — Every  evening  at  half-past  five. 

Comes  in — Every  morning  from  eight  to  nine. 

To  and  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  Wales , Scotland,  most  of  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England,  Cove  and  Cork,  Shropshire , 
Staffordshire , Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire , 
Monmouthshire,  and  Birmingham. 

Goes  out — Every  afternoon  at  three  o’clock. 

Comes  m— Every  morning  at  nine. 

To  and  from  Devizes,  Melksham,  Trowbridge,  Bradford,  fyc. 
Goes  out — Every  afternoon  at  half-past  five. 

Comes  in— Every  morning  from  eight  to  nine. 

To  and  from  Bristol,  South  of  Ireland,  Pembrokeshire,  Carmar- 
thenshire,Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire,  Newport,  Carleon , 
Chepstow , fyc. 

Goes  out — Every  morning  at  a quarter  past  eight,  and  every 
evening  at  three. 

Comes  in — Every  morning  at  nine,  and  every  evening  at  six. 


The  letter-box  is  closed  every  evening  from  half-past  five  to  six  o’clock ; but 
letters  will  be  forwarded  by  the  evening  mails,  by  paying  Id.  if  brought 
quarter  before  six;  from  which  time  to  the  arrival  of  the  Bristol  Mail  fid. 
charged— after  which  no  letter  can  be  forwarded  by  that  post. 
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BATH  GUIDE. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  BATH. 


Full  many  a ruthless  age  of  civil  storm 
Hath  poured  its  vial  of  fury  over  thee, 

Since  thou,  fair  City,  didst  in  glorious  form 
Burst  from  the  shades  of  past  obscurity. 

Yet  still  thy  native  loveliness  we  see, 

Bright  and  unfading : e’en  Rebellion’s  blast 
Spared  thy  rich  piles  of  Attic  purity. 

Drooping  its  noxious  pinions  as  it  passed. 

Nor  sought  a baleful  gloom  o’er  such  fond  scenes  to  cast. 


Celebrated  as  the  city  of  Bath  has  been  from 

remote  antiquity,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  mild  salubrious  properties  of  its  warm  springs,  still 
there  are  perhaps  few  places  whose  real  origin  is  so 
deeply  involved  in  obscurity,  or  whose  early  times 
have  furnished  such  wide  grounds  for  the  inquiries  of 
the  historian,  and  the  researches  of  antique  lore.  A 
cloud  of  wild  legends  and  poetic  fiction  hangs  over  its 
history  up  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Invasion ; and 
then  it  emerges  from  the  darkness  of  ages  into  a state 
of  splendour  and  renown.  Some  monkish  writers  have 
indeed  made  mention  of  a celebrated  British  city  once 
situated  on  this  spot,  under  the  name  of  “ Caer  Ba~ 
don,”  or  “ Caer  yn  ennaint  twymyn  but  this  is  the 
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mere  dream  of  romantic  superstition,  whose  fancy  was 
ever  ready  in  depicting  what  records  were  unable  to 
supply. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  place  consisted  pro- 
bably of  invalids,  who  were  induced  to  resort  hither 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  water ; but  when,  or 
how,  or  by  whom  this  valuable  discovery  was  first 
made,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  utterly  unknown.  Yet  withal 
the  ancient  fable  of  Prince  Bladud  forms  so  striking 
a feature  in  the  annals  of  this  city,  and  involves  so 
many  curious  and  amusing  incidents,  that  a strict 
adherence  to  authenticity  might  perhaps  deprive  our 
readers  of  part  of  that  amusement,  which,  combined 
with  information,  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  Guide 
to  convey.  We  therefore  subjoin  the  legend,  as  it  is 
most  generally  received : 

u Bladud,  eldest  son  of  Lud  Hudibras,  king  of  Britain,  and 
the  eighth  from  Brutus,  having  spent  eleven  years  at  Athens  in 
the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  (that  city  being  in 
those  days  the  chief  academy,  not  only  of  Greece  but  of  this  part 
of  the  world  also,)  came  home  a leper,  for  which  reason  he  was 
shut  up,  to  prevent  his  infecting  others.  Impatient  of  confine- 
ment, he  chose  rather  a mean  liberty  than  a royal  restraint,  and 
contriving  his  escape  in  disguise,  went  far  from  his  father’s  court, 
into  an  untraveled  part  of  the  country,  and  offered  his  services  in 
any  common  employment,  probably  thinking  himself  less  liable  to 
discovery  under  such  mean  circumstances.  He  therefore  entered 
into  service  at  Swanswick,  a small  village  three  miles  from  this 
city,  where  his  business  (among  other  things)  was  to  take  care 
of  pigs,  which  he  was  to  drive  from  place  to  place,  for  their  ad- 
vantage in  feeding  upon  beech-masts,  acorns,  haws,  &c.  the  hills 
thereabout  abounding  at  that  time  with  such  trees,  though  now 
few  of  the  two  former  remain  ; but  there  is  a neighbouring  hill  to 
the  south  of  this  city  that  still  retains  the  name  of  Beechen-Cliff, 
although  there  is  scarce  a beech-tree  left  upon  it. 

“ Here  the  rising  sun,  breaking  through  the  clouds,  first  saluted 
the  royal  herdsman  with  its  comfortable  beams ; and  while  he 
was  addressing  himself  to  the  glorious  luminary,  and  praying  that 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  against  him  might  be  averted,  part  of  the 
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drove  of  pigs,  as  if  seized  with  a frenzy,  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
hill  into  an  alder-moor,  till  they  reached  the  spot  of  ground 
where  the  hot  springs  of  Bath  now  boil  up,  and  at  length  returned 
covered  with  black  mud.  The  prince  being  of  a thoughtful  turn, 
and  solicitous  to  find  out  the  reason  why  the  pigs  that  wallowed 
in  the  mire  in  summer  to  cool  themselves  should  do  the  same  in 
winter,  observed  them  more  attentively,  and  following  them,  at 
length  perceived  a steam  to  arise  from  the  place  where  the  swine 
wallowed.  Making  his  way  to  it,  he  found  it  to  be  warm,  which 
at  once  explained  the  cause  of  their  resorting  thither,  and  of  their 
becoming,  after  a while,  perfectly  free  from  the  foul  scurfs  and 
eruptions  by  which  they  had  been  previously  disfigured.  Where- 
upon he  began  to  consider  why  he  should  not  receive  the  same 
benefit  by  the  same  means ; he  therefore  made  the  trial,  and 
succeeded  ! On  finding  himself  cured  of  the  leprosy,  he  declared 
the  dignity  of  his  birth,  which  his  master  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
believe,  but  he  at  length  did  so,  and  went  with  him  to  court, 
where  he  was  recognized  as  the  king’s  son,  and  at  his  father’s  death 
succeeded  him  in  the  government.  This  prince  afterwards  re- 
turned to  the  place  where  he  had  found  his  cure,  cleansed  the 
springs,  erected  baths,  and  built  a splendid  city  on  the  spot.” 

This  fabulous  and  absurd  tale  obtained  universal 
credit  till  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  wit  of  Rochester  vented  its  keen  satire 
against  the  credulity  of  the  Bathonians,  and  induced 
them  to  remove  that  public  memorial  of  it,  which  had 
long  stood  emblazoned  on  one  of  the  walls  of  their 
baths,  under  the  form  of  a pompous  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  their  kingly  founder  and  patron. 

Setting  aside  then  all  conjecture,  let  us  hasten  to  a 
true  statement  of  facts.  The  numerous  and  beautiful 
remains  of  temples  and  votive  altars,  baths  and  suda- 
tories, which  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  abundantly  testify  that 
the  Romans  made  it  not  only  a convenient  military 
station,  but  likewise  a place  of  fashionable  resort. 
Here,  during  the  intervals  of  war,  their  emperors  and 
generals  appear  to  have  resided  in  all  the  luxury  of 
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Latian  splendour.  Under  these  conquerors  Bath 
obtained  the  successive  titles  of  Aquae  Solis,  Fontes 
Calidi,  Thermae,  Badonia,  Balnea,  Badonessa,  ever 
varying  them  according  to  the  dictate  of  each  succeed- 
ing commander. 

This  part  of  the  island  was,  as  it  appears,  little 
known  even  to  the  Romans,  until  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius ; when  a large  army,  uuder  the  command  of  P. 
Ostorius  Scapula,  made  a complete  conquest  of  the 
north  of  Somersetshire,  and  secured  their  acquisitions 
by  forming  stations,  and  erecting  forts,  along  the  line 
of  country  which  they  had  subdued.  After  this  period 
Bath  was  in  turn  honoured  by  the  residence  of  Agri- 
cola, Adrian,  and  Geta,  within  its  walls.  The  first  of 
these,  according  to  his  usual  policy,  embellished  the 
city  with  many  splendid  temples  and  porticos  ; and 
Adrian  founded  here  the  Fabrica,  or  College  of  Ar- 
mourers, an  establishment  which  at  once  rendered  it  the 
most  important  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain* 

A great  number  of  ancient  coins,  statues,  altars, 
inscriptions,  and  other  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  and  about 
Bath.  These  have  been  collected  together,  and  depo- 
sited in  a commodious  building  near  the  Cross  Bath, 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  the  liberality  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  are  submitted  at  all  times  during  the 
day  to  public  inspection. 

The  whole  of  Roman  Bath  (and  probably  of  the 
subsequent  structures  within  its  walls  by  the  Saxons 
and  Normans)  was  constructed  of  a fine  granulated 
freestone  procured  from  Lansdown.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  inexhaustible  mass  of  the  same  precious 
material  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  town  was  known, 
or  at  least  attended  to,  till  within  the  last  century. 
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The  only  attempt  for  stone,  except  on  Lansdown, 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  lofty  ground  called 
the  “Pits”,  near  Cottage-crescent,  which  exhibits  nu- 
merous holes  or  depressions,  whence  the  stone  was 
brought  with  which  the  Abbey  Church  was  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

From  all  these  numerous  traces  one  certain  fact 
may  be  deduced— that  the  site  of  the  old  city  was  ten 
or  twelve  feet  below  the  present  one. 

No  sooner  had  the  Romans  withdrawn  their  pro- 
tection from  this  country,  than  its  natives,  enervated 
by  that  deep  and  tranquil  slumber  of  peace  in  which 
they  had  so  long  reposed,  quickly  yielded  to  the  suc- 
cessful incursions  of  the  more  hardy  savages  of  the 
north  ; and  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of  iElla 
and  his  three  sons,  rushed  into  Somersetshire,  ap- 
proached Bath,  and  encamping  on  Lansdown,  laid 
close  siege  to  the  city.  At  this  period  the  gallant 
Arthur  was  performing  prodigies  of  valour  to  save  his 
undeserving  countrymen  from  the  Saxon  yoke.  Hear- 
ing of  the  operations  of  the  foe  in  the  west,  he  passed 
rapidly  into  that  part  of  the  country,  came  up  with  the 
Saxons  before  they  could  take  possession  of  the  city, 
and  defeated  them  in  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle. 
To  this  success  he  added  a similar  brilliant  victory 
about  twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  and  again  saved 
Bath  from  the  devastation  of  the  Saxon  sword.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  577  that  Aquae  Solis  fell  into  the 
hands  of  these  destroying  conquerors,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  changed  its  appellation  for  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  Hat  Bathan,  or  Hot  Baths. 

Some  Roman  missionaries  being  about  this  period 
received  at  Bath,  a Christian  church  rose  out  of  the  fall- 
ing fane  that  had  been  hitherto  dedicated  to  Minerva. 
b 2 
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Bath  now  received  the  privileges  of  a Saxon  burg ; 
nor  was  a monastery  wanting  to  give  consequence  to 
the  town,  Osric,  the  Saxon  king,  presenting  the  pious 
female  Bertana  with  one  hundred  families,  their  goods, 
lands,  and  chattels,  who  founded  therewith  a convent 
for  the  reception  of  a certain  number  of  nuns  in  the 
year  676.  The  institution  of  Osric,  however,  soon  fell 
into  decay ; and  when  the  renowned  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  wrested  Bath  from  the  Prince  of  Wessex,  in 
the  year  775,  he  found  only  the  name  of  Osric’s  nln-  ' 
nery  remaining,  to  direct  him  to  a place  where  he 
might  found  a college  of  secular  canons.  Torn  to 
pieces  during  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  Bath  was 
nearly  extinguished  and  forgotten,  wrhen  the  brilliant 
reign  of  Athelstan  commenced,  and  raised  it  again  to 
wealth  and  consequence.  Here  that  monarch  esta- 
blished a mint,  and  aided  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Offa’s 
abbey  by  liberal  donations. 

Edgar,  who  had  been  crowned  and  inaugurated 
here,  acknowledged  his  regard  for  the  place,  by  granting 
charters  to  the  abbey,  and  giving  privileges  to  the  town. 

The  late  abbey-house,  which  stood  where  the 
Kingston  Baths  now  are,  being  taken  down  in  1755, 
the  workmen,  in  digging  out  the  foundation  of  that 
ancient  fabric,  found,  about  eight  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  several  rough-hewTn  stone  coffins, 
with  the  seeming  entire  but  mouldering  remains  of 
human  bodies,  of  different  ages  and  sexes,  and  several 
pieces  of  coin  of  the  successive  Saxon  kings.  Three 
or  four  feet  below  the  burying-place  of  the  Saxons 
were  discovered  some  cavities  which  led  to  the  remains 
of  several  very  noble  Roman  baths  and  sudatories. 

Mr.  Wood  (author  of  the  History  of  Bath),  forming 
his  opinion  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  history 
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and  tradition,  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  city  of  Bath 
had  not  its  beginning,  like  most  ancient  cities,  in  a 
small  group  of  houses,  which  were  afterwards  gradu- 
ally increased  as  population  and  other  circumstances 
necessarily  required,  but  that  it  was  originally  founded 
for  the  capital  seat  of  a great  prince. 

He  also  supposes  that  this  city  consisted  originally 
of  three  principal  parts,  whose  centres  were  widely 
detached  from  one  another.  That  the  most  considerable 
part  lay  immediately  round  the  hot  springs ; the  next 
in  de  gree  stood  eight  computed  miles  westward  from 
them,  at  a place  now  called  Stanton-Drew  ; and  the 
third  lay  ten  computed  miles  south  of  the  second,  and 
fifteen  southward  of  the  hot  fountains,  at  a place  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Okey ; so  that  the  centres  of  the 
three  principal  parts  of  the  city  formed  the  angles  of 
a triangle,  whose  base  line  extended  fifteen  computed 
miles  in  length,  its  shortest  side  eight  of  the  same 
miles,  and  its  longer  side  ten. 

By  the  same  authority  we  are  told,  that  Bath,  in  its 
middle  state,  was  of  great  extent  and  of  immense 
strength.  No  less  than  six  large  entrenchments  may 
be  traced  about  it,  within  the  compass  of  six  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  five  miles  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south  : the  highest  demonstration  of  the 
grandeur  and  vast  importance  of  Bath  in  the  dark 
times  of  our  history,  as  they  are  manifest  proofs  of  the 
valour  and  eminence  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
district  in  the  art  of  war. 

This  will  appear  probable  when  we  consider  that, 
until  the  time  of  Alfred,  all  the  detached  villages  and 
hamlets  within  a circuit  of  several  miles  were  included 
under  the  general  name  of  the  neighbouring  city.  But 
when  that  prince  made  his  survey  of  England,  and 
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divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  shires,  hundreds,  and 
tithings,  all  the  villages  which  in  his  time  comprised 
the  detached  parts  of  Bath,  were  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  city,  formed  into  distinct  jurisdictions,  and 
made  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  prescribed 
for  some  larger  division  of  the  county. 

Bath,  in  its  reduced  state,  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  and  deep  ditch  ; and  the  approaches  to  it 
were  defended  by  four  gates. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  made  his  general 
survey,  it  appears  that  Bath  had  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen burgesses,  twenty-four  under  the  king,  and  ninety 
belonging  to  other  lords ; wdiich,  allowing  five  to  a 
family,  would  produce  a population,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  of  five  hundred  and  seventy 
souls. 

A very  heavy  calamity  invaded  the  city  in  the  time 
of  Rufus  ‘ for  during  that  monarch’s  reign,  an  insur- 
rection was  raised  by  Odo  bishop  of  Bayeux,  GeofFry 
bishop  of  Constance,  and  Robert  de  Mowbray,  when 
the  two  latter  took  the  place  by  assault,  and  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  times  delivered  it  over  to  plunder  and  burn- 
ing. To  the  liberality  of  a foreigner,  John  de  Villula, 
a native  of  Tours,  Bath  was  indebted  for  its  restoration  : 
having  in  the  year  1090  purchased  it  of  Rufus  for  five 
hundred  marks,  and  obtained  permission  to  remove 
the  pontifical  seat  from  Wells  thither,  he  rebuilt  the 
city,  erected  a new  monastery  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
former,  and  united  the  bishopric  to  this  institution. 

In  the  year  1377,  Parliament  granted  a poll-tax 
on  every  person  in  the  kingdom  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  The  returns  then  made  from  Bath 
throw  a light  on  the  population  of  the  city  at  that  time, 
which  was,  five  hundred  and  seventy  lay  inhabitants, 
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and  two  hundred  and  one  ecclesiastics  beneficed  and 
non-beneficed. 

Bath  received  its  first  charter  from  Richard  I.  with 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a free  borough ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1590,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  it  was  declared  a city  of  itself,  and  the  citi- 
zens to  be  a body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Bath.— -That  queen, 
in  her  partiality  for  the  city,  paid  a visit  to  it  in  1591, 
and  is  said  to  have  slept  at  an  old-fashioned  mansion 
in  John-street,  called  Barton-house,  then  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Sherston,  first  mayor  of  Bath, 

The  confusions  of  the  17th  century  were  sensibly 
felt  at  Bath,  and  the  standards  of  Charles  and  the 
Parliament  alternately  displayed  on  its  walls.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  1645,  the  Republicans  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  by  the  treachery  of  the  governor ; and 
it  continued  to  acknowledge  the  control  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  Protector,  till  the  Restoration,  when  its 
loyalty  was  manifested  by  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
Its  attachment  to  the  reigning  prince  was  displayed 
even  in  favour  of  James  II. ; and  the  Corporation  shut 
the  gates  of  the  city  against  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
when  he  appeared  before  them.  The  Jacobite  prin- 
ciples remained  strongly  rooted  in  Bath  long  after  the 
Revolution  ; and  Carte,  the  historian,  stood  at  the  head 
of  a party  who  favoured  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Stu- 
arts, and  encouraged  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  in 
1715.  It  was  at  length  discovered,  and  the  clerical 
partizan  escaped  the  rod  of  justice  by  leaping  out  of  a 
window  in  his  canonicals,  and  taking  to  his  heels. 

The  Arms  of  Bath  are — Per  fesse  embattled  azure 
and  gules,  the  base  masoned  crenelle  sable ; in  chief 
of  the  first  two  bars,  wavy  argent ; over  all  in  pale,  a 
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sword  of  the  last  hilted  and  pomelled  or ; on  the  blade, 
a key. 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from  entering 
largely  on  the  Ancient  Account  of  Bath,  lest,  by  so 
doing,  we  should  extend  our  publication  beyond  the 
limits  suitable  for  a Guide  and  Pocket  Companion. 
However  to  the  curious  in  antiquities  and  ancient 
literature,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  Rev.  R. 
Warner’s  elaborate  and  classical  history  of  Bath ; in 
which  every  thing  worthy  their  attention  or  inspec- 
tion, is  accurately  noted  down,  and  many  new  lights 
thrown  on  this  interesting  subject.  A similar  work 
has  likewise  appeared  from  the  scientific  pen  of  Sami. 
Lysons,  esq;  F.R.S.  and  Keeper  of  his  Majesty’s  Re- 
cords in  the  Tower  of  London. 


MODERN  HISTORY  OF  BATH. 


Fair  City  of  the  Sun  ! who  sit’st  secure 
In  smiling  beauty  o’er  the  glittering  vale, 

Where  willowy  Avon  winds  its  waters  pure, 

Fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  the  western  gale,-— 
Compelled  by  thee,  Disease  forsakes  its  pale 
And  sickly  victim  ; while  Despair,  that  clings 
In  viperous  foldings,  can  no  more  assail. 

Scared  by  the  presence  of  thy  healthful  springs  : 

But  round  thee  Joy  and  Peace  spread  their  empurpled  wings. 


THE  city  of  Bath,  in  the  hundred  of  Bathforum,  is 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,  in  lat,  51°,  22',  32",  N.  long.  2°,  21',  30", 
W. ; distant  107  miles  from  London,  67  from  Oxford, 
41  from  Gloucester,  44  from  Cheltenham,  40  from 
Salisbury,  and  12  from  Bristol. 

The  situation  of  Bath  is  low,  but  nevertheless  the 
air  is  very  salubrious.  Sheltered  from  the  keen  blasts 
of  winter  by  the  fine  range  of  hills  which  bound  it  on 
the  north  and  east,  it  presents,  even  in  the  most  incle- 
ment weather,  an  appearance  of  warmth  and  comfort 
which  few  other  places  in  the  kingdom  can  boast ; 
whilst  the  mild  and  fertilizing  breezes  of  the  west 
breathing  forth  their  influence  on  its  winding  valley, 
impart  health  to  the  occupants  and  fertility  to  the  soil. 
To  the  traveller  who  approaches  this  city  from  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  the  aspect  is  peculiarly  delight- 
ful. After  a long  ride  over  wild  and  romantic  downs, 
Bath  bursts  suddenly  on  his  sight  in  all  the  splendour 
which  taste  and  magnificence  can  bestow.  Tier  after 
tier  of  well-built  houses  crown  its  majestic  acclivities, 
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whilst  the  venerable  Abbey  rises  in  lordly  eminence 
from  the  bosom  of  the  fruitful  vale.  Amid  these 
buildings  the  Avon  is  seen,  tracing  its  wild  meanders, 
and  serving  at  once  to  enliven  and  diversify  the  scene. 
This  river  is  navigable  from  hence  to  Bristol,  and 
facilitates  the  intercourse  with  that  busy  port. 

The  rocks,  which  constitute  the  hills  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, consist  principally  of  that  species  of  lime- 
stone termed  oolite , of  which  there  are  two  distinct  and 
separate  strata.  The  upper  oolite  is  only  removed 
from  the  surface  by  a layer  of  what  is  termed  forest 
marble  and  alluvial  matter  ; and  is  separated  from  the 
inferior  oolite  by  a stratum  of  clay  and  two  kinds  of 
fuller’s  earth — the  true  and  bastard  species.  The 
inferior  oolite  covers  a bed  of  firm  blue  argillaceous 
marl,  beneath  which  lie  the  blue  and  white  lias.  It  is 
the  blue  marl  which  forms  the  stratum  on  which  the 
lower  part  of  Bath  is  situated,  and  which  constitutes 
the  bed  of  the  different  springs  of  mineral  water  where 
they  rise.  But  as  these  waters  contain  impregnations 
which  do  not  pertain  to  the  clay,  nor  to  any  of  the 
superincumbent  strata,  nor  to  the  lias,  which  is  the 
immediate  inferior  rock,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  their  source  is  considerably  lower,  and  pro- 
bably as  low  as  the  mountain  limestone. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  heights  of  the 
surrounding  hills  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 


Beechen  Cliff  400  Feet. 

Beacon  Hill  462 

Coombe  Down  550 

Salisbury  Hill  600 

Claverton  Hill  600 

Hampton  Hill 650 

Farleigb  Hill 700 

Kelston  Roundhill  730 

Lansdown  813 
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Amongst  the  many  places  in  this  island  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  invalid,  the  stranger,  or  the 
votary  of  pleasure,  Bath  stands  proudly  pre-eminent. 
For  this  superiority  it  is  indebted  to  causes  neither 
accidental  nor  temporary.  Other  places  which  boast 
the  possession  of  medicinal  springs,  by  the  migrations 
of  fashion,  the  revolution  of  time,  or  the  discovery  of 
some  rival  waters  of  equal  or  superior  virtue,  have 
their  rise  and  their  decay.  Bath  alone  is  subject  to 
none  of  these  contingencies.  Fashion  may  migrate, 
but  it  cannot  remove  its  springs : rival  it  can  have 
none,  for  the  world  affords  but  few  springs  of  equal 
temperature,  and  perhaps,  in  certain  circumstances,  of 
equal  virtue  : time  itself  can  have  but  little  influence 
upon  it ; for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  waters 
are  as  abundant,  as  warm,  and  as  medicinal  at  this 
time,  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Those  who  do  not  visit  Bath  to  use  the  waters,  or 
whose  cases  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  their 
utility,  may  here  find  advantages  and  resources  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  Even  a cheerful  and  moving 
scene  is  no  mean  consideration  in  the  management  of 
chronic  disease,  or  of  tardy  convalescence.  And  where 
shall  this  be  found  in  such  perfection  as  at  Bath? 
The  invalid  of  any  description,  while  enjoying  the  pure 
air  of  the  country,  has  brought  within  a small  circle 
all  the  gaieties  and  resources  of  the  metropolis.  The 
nature  of  its  surface  also  affords  a choice  and  variety 
of  situation,  possessed  by  no  other  city  in  the  empire  ; 
and  the  invalid,  according  to  circumstances  which  may 
render  the  one  or  the  other  desirable,  may  enjoy  the 
denser  air  of  its  lower  parts  (as  in  the  case  of  some 
asthmatics),  or  may  breathe  the  invigorating  atmos- 
phere of  its  higher  ones  ; whose  buildings  fronting  the 
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south,  and  sheltered  by  yet  higher  land  rising  behind 
them,  afford  situations  where  the  weakly  may  enjoy  a 
temperature  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when  there 
is  any  sunshine,  which  will  enable  them  to  take  the 
benefit  of  air  and  exercise. 

Every  one  must  by  his  own  experience  have  disco- 
vered, how  much  a cheerful  and  engaging;  scenery 

J O O J 

may  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  advantage  and  the 
recovery  of  the  invalid ; and  this,  as  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, cannot  be  afforded  in  higher  perfection  in  any 
other  spot  in  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  not  the  works  of 
art  alone,  which  can  here  captivate  the  eye,  and  divert 
the  mind  of  the  stranger.  Those  of  nature  are  on  a 
scale  both  rich  and  grand;  and  present  a perpetual 
feast  to  the  admirer  of  natural  scenery,  which  can  no- 
where be  enjoyed  in  greater  variety  than  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Bath.  The  boldness  of  the  hills,  the  nume- 
rous and  unexpected  turns  of  the  clefts  which  divide 
them  (which  here  go  by  the  name  of  combs),  and  the 
additional  charms  which  the  hand  of  art  has  given  to 
these  romantic  spots,  render  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting  in  the 
kingdom.  To  the  Geologist  especially,  the  numerous 
and  disrupted  strata  brought  to  view  in  the  cliffs  and 
scarps  of  the  hills,  and  the  various  fossils  peculiar  to 
each,  with  which  they  abound,  afford  an  inexhaustible 
held  of  observation  and  research. 

To  the  resident  of  Bath  also,  as  well  as  to  the 
visitant,  its  peculiarity  of  situation  affords  great  advan- 
tages. He  may,  where  such  a change  is  desirable, 
obtain  a change  of  air,  as  complete,  within  a mile  or  a 
mile  and  half  of  his  own  house,  as  ten  times  the  dis- 
tance would  produce.  The  difference  of  elevation 
gives  a range  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature 
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as  great  as  can  be  desired.  These  two  are  the  prin- 
cipal essentials  to  be  kept  in  view  in  change  of  air  for 
recovery  of  health.  A lightened  atmosphere  at  all 
times,  and  a cooler  temperature  in  the  summer  season, 
give  new  play  to  the  enfeebled  powers  of  life,  and 
materially  assist  to  quicken  the  slow  steps  of  conva- 
lescence from  recent  or  from  lingering  disease.  The 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  atmosphere  which  an  ele- 
vation of  500  feet  gives  (at  all  times  accessible  to  an 
inhabitant  of  Bath),  is  very  considerable  ; and  in  hot 
weather,  a difference  of  not  less  than  six  degrees  exists 
in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  that 
of  the  city. 

To  sum  up  the  local  advantages  of  this  city,  it  may 
be  said  to  possess  within  itself,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  besides  the  rich  boon  of  its  waters,  its  high 
social  privileges,  and  many  other  attractions,  every 
variety  of  surface  and  aspect  which  can  benefit  the 
aged,  the  consumptive,  the  constitutional  invalid,  or 
the  convalescent  from  recent  disease. 

Improvement  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bath ; and  their 
progress  within  the  last  century  in  architecture,  in 
point  of  rapidity,  elegance,  and  extension,  is  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  city  in  the 
united  kingdom.  To  the  skill  and  exertions  of  that 
able  architect,  Mr.  Wood,  Bath  must  in  a great  mea- 
sure attribute  its  present  splendour  and  elegance. 
Wood  commenced  his  operations  with  spirit,  conducted 
them  with  taste,  and  persevered  with  such  activity, 
that  before  he  died  he  had  either  actually  built,  or 
entered  into  engagements  for  building,  over  a tract  of 
ground  three  times  the  extent  of  the  original  city.  To 
him  is  Bath  indebted  for  that  chaste  and  magnificent 
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pile  of  building,  Queen-square;  and  the  Royal  Circus 
was  also  designed  by  him.  The  North  and  South 
Parades  bear  further  testimony  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
speculations ; and  several  streets,  stretching  to  the 
northward  of  the  old  city,  strongly  mark  the  judgment 
of  his  designs,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of  his  execution. 
Catching  the  spirit  of  building  from  Mr.  Wood,  sub- 
sequent architects  have  followed  his  example,  and 
within  a few  years  erected  such  a number  of  new 
squares,  crescents,  parades,  and  streets,  as  have  in- 
creased Bath  to  six  times  its  original  size ; and  having 
in  general  worked  under  the  direction  of  good  taste, 
the  beauty  of  the  city  is  equal  to  its  extent. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  new  streets 
in  this  city  are  of  a handsome  breadth,  and  that  the  old 
ones  are  constantly  being  widened  and  improved,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Corporation  and  some  public-spi- 
rited individuals,  among  whom  Earl  Manvers  and  Lord 
Darlington  stand  conspicuous.  The  houses  are  in  the 
first  style  of  architecture,  and  built  with  a beautiful 
free-stone,  dug  from  the  quarries  on  Coombe  and  Cla- 
verton  Downs  : this  stone  is  at  first  soft  and  porous, 
but  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

To  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  many  splendid 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  which  adorn  this 
elegant  city,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  allotted  to 
the  present  publication.  For  the  information  of  the 
visitants  we  shall,  however,  trace  a few  of  its  most 
striking  features,  and  leave  to  their  own  observation 
the  discovery  of  the  minor  beauties  which  grace  this 
festive  scene. 

Queen- square  is  charmingly  situated,  and  com- 
posed of  elegant  buildings,  which  display  all  the  gran- 
deur of  architectural  excellence.  The  design  is  not 
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only  magnificent,  but  chaste  ; and  the  body  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  upon  a rustic  basement,  is  encircled 
in  the  highest  style  of  ornament  that  this  elegant  order 
is  capable  of  admitting.  In  the  area  is  a pleasure- 
ground,  inclosed  by  iron  palisadoes,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an  obelisk,  charged  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

In  Memory  of  Honours  conferred, 

And  in  Gratitude  for  Benefits  bestowed  in  this  City, 

By  his  Boyal  Highness 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 
And  his  Royal  Consort, 

In  the  Year  mdccxxxvii. 

This  Obelisk  is  erected 
By  Richard  Nash,  Esq. 

Proceeding  from  this  square  up  Gay-street,  we 
reach  the  King’s  Circus,  a noble  circular  pile  of  uni- 
form structure,  adorned  with  every  ornament  of  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  In  the  centre  is 
a fine  reservoir  of  water,  surrounded  by  a charming 
shrubbery  ; light  iron  palisadoes  encircling  the  whole. 

Passing  through  Brock-street,  the  Royal  Crescent 
bursts  upon  our  view;  a majestic  assemblage  of  build- 
ings of  an  elliptical  form,  with  a single  order  of  Ionic 
pillars  supporting  the  superior  cornice.  It  comprises 
thirty  elegant  houses,  and  independent  of  a wide  pave- 
ment, a broad  carriage-road,  and  a fine  lawn  in  front, 
inclosed  with  iron  rails,  it  has  also  a capacious  gravel- 
walk  for  foot  passengers.  The  Crescent-fields  declin- 
ing towards  the  Avon,  with  the  additions  of  some 
charming  subscription  grounds,  tastefully  laid  out  and 
in  high  cultivation,  with  its  delightful  surrounding 
scenery,  view  of  the  city,  and  commanding  prospect 
of  the  opposite  hills,  render  the  tout  ensemble  emi- 
nently fascinating. — At  the  west  end  of  this  noble 
c 2 
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building  Tuns  that  beautiful  and  airy  pile,  Marlborough* 
buildings. 

Catlierine-place,  a line  open  area,  stands  at  the 
rear  of  Brock-street  in  a pleasant  and  healthy  situation. 
Northward  of  this  are  two  handsome  streets,  called 
Rivers-street  and  Burlington-street,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  stands  a range  of  elegant  houses,  called 
Portland-place. 

St.  James’s-square,  situated  behind  the  Royal  Cres- 
cent, is  a genteel  residence,  having  a spacious  and 
highly-ornamented  area  in  the  centre,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  a beautiful  shrubberry ; and  a serpentine 
walk  winds  round  it,  enclosed  by  a light  iron  railing. 
From  the  upper  side  of  the  Square,  Park-street  leads 
by  Cavendish  place  and  Crescent,  on  the  left  to  Sion- 
hill,  and  on  the  right  to  Somerset-place. 

Lansdown-crescent,  a grand  and  stately  pile  of 
buildings,  appears  so  elevated,  that  it  looks  more  like  an 
aerie  than  a habitation  of  men.  The  elevation  of  its 
situation  gives  it  a pre-eminence  over  every  other  part 
of  Bath,  in  point  of  fine  air  and  extensive  views. 
Here  Mr.  Beckford,  the  late  celebrated  proprietor  of 
Fonthill,  having  purchased  lands  in  this  vicinity  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  fixed  his  residence ; and  with 
the  same  taste  and  magnificence  which  characterize 
that  splendid  fabric,  is  now  proceeding  to  decorate  this 
noble  acclivity.  Already  has  the  ground  been  enclo- 
sed by  a high  wTall  of  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
extent,  and  planted  with  a profusion  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  We  understand  that  Mr.  B.  has  it  in  con- 
templation to  erect  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  a lofty 
Saxon  Tower,  which  will  command  a prospect  as 
varied  and  extensive  as  any  which  the  West  of  England 
can  boast. 
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Camclen-place  stretches  to  the  east  of  Lansdown- 
road.  It  forms  a superb  crescent  ofmajestic  buildings, 
and  commands  a view  from  its  eminence  peculiarly 
bold  and  interesting — all  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
the  valley  winding  to  the  southward,  the  Avon 
meandering  through  its  meadows,  with  the  villages 
scattered  on  its  hanks,  and  the  swelling  hills  rising 
on  either  side  in  an  amphi theatrical  form. 

Descending  from  these  lofty  regions,  we  pass  Belve- 
dere, Belmont,  York -buildings,  Milsom  and  Union 
streets,  to  Bath-street,  which  leads  from  the  great 
Pump-Room  to  the  Cross  Bath.  It  is  finished  with 
a handsome  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order  on  each  side, 
and  forms  an  agreeable  covered  walk,  affording  a 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  effects  of  improvement  are  very  manifest  in 
the  Abbey  Churchyard ; for,  by  the  east  wing  of  the 
Pump-Room  being  completed,  and  the  adjoining 
houses  thrown  back,  the  whole  is  not  only  rendered 
more  airy  and  convenient,  but  we  are  thereby  gratified 
with  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  richly  decorated  front 
of  the  Abbey. 

It  has  long  been  a subject  of  regret  to  every  person 
of  taste  and  discrimination,  that  this  Cathedral,  which 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
kingdom  of  what  is  termed  the  late  or  florid  Gothic, 
should  be  almost  shrouded  from  view  by  a range  of 
unseemly  and  inconvenient  buildings.  We  are  no\v, 
however,  happy  to  state  that  the  Corporation,  with  that 
liberal  spirit  which  becomes  a Body  Politic,  have 
determined  on  their  removal ; and  each  will  severally 
be  taken  down  as  the  lease  of  the  present  occupant 
expires.  Two  have  already  been  removed,  and 
many  beautiful  features  of  that  noble  fabric  once  more 
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brought  into  notice ; so  that  every  reflecting  mind 
must  feel  astonished  at  the  strange  taste  of  our  ances- 
tors* who  could  thus  doom  to  oblivion  some  of  the 
most  glowing  ornaments  which  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect is  able  to  convey. 

Orange-Grove,  between  the  Abbey  and  the  Literary 
Institution,  is  a handsome  open  area,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
broad,  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  In  the  centre 
stands  a small  obelisk,  erected  by  Mr.  Nash,  in 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  this  elegant 
inscription : 

In  memoriam 
Sanitatis 

Principi  Auriaco 
Aquarum  Thermalium  potu 

Favente  Deo 
Ovante  Britannia 
Feliciter  Restitutias, 

MDCCXXXIV. 

e<  In  Memory  of  the  happy  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  by  drinking  the  Bath  Waters,  through  the  Favour 
of  God,  and  to  the  Joy  of  Britain,  1734.” 

The  North  Parade  is  a fine  open  terrace,  raised  on 
arches  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Roman 
ground.  It  is  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty-two  in  breadth ; is  lined  on  one  side  with 
an  uniform  range  of  houses ; and  possesses  a varied 
and  agreeable  prospect. 

Duke-street  and  Pierrepont-street  serve  as  avenues 
from  the  North  to  the  South  parade,  which  commands 
several  picturesque  views,  particularly  of  Prior-Park, 
and  the  lofty  Beechen-Cliff  with  its  pendent  woods. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  South-parade  is  a 
ferry  over  the  Avon.  This  river  rises  on  the  northern 
limits  of  Wiltshire,  and  meanders  thence  toMalmesbury, 
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where  it  receives  another  stream, which  rises  at  Tetbury, 
in  Gloucestershire  ; it  next  proceeds  to  Dantsey,  six 
miles  from  which  it  receives  a stream  that  runs  through 
Caine,  and  grows  considerable  on  its  course  towards 
Chippenham,  where  it  has  a bridge  of  sixteen  arches 
over  it;  thence  it  flows  to  Melksham,  having  received 
a river  that  rises  near  Devizes,  and  a brook  called 
Baron’s  Brook ; thus  increased,  it  passes  through 
Bradford,  under  a bridge  of  eight  arches.  Here  the 
numerous  clothing,  dying,  and  fulling  mills,  which 
cover  its  banks,  bear  ample  testimony  of  its  great  and 
invaluable  service.  From  Bradford  it  leaves  Wilts 
and  enters  Somerset ; there,  receiving  the  Frome 
from  Frome  Selwood,  and  another  auxiliary  stream,  it 
reaches  Bath ; its  course  winding  through  a fertile 
vale,  bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  and  magnificent 
hills : whence  the  subjacent  prospect  of  the  country, 
the  serpentine  river,  and  the  buildings  of  Bath,  pre- 
sent an  almost  unrivalled  combination  of  beauties. 
Here  it  passes  under  two  handsome  bridges.  The 
first  of  these  has  three  equal  arches,  with  small 
neat  houses  and  shops  on  it,  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and  usually  denomi- 
nated Pulteney  Bridge.  The  other  has  five  arches, 
wflth  a ballustrade  of  stone  on  each  side ; it  is  called 
St.  Laurence’s  Bridge,  but  more  commonly  the  Old 
Bridge,  and  serves  as  a boundary  between  the  city 
and  the  parishes  of  Lyncombe  and  W idcombe.  On  the 
western  side  of  this  bridge  is  the  Quay,  with  appro- 
priate warehouses,  whence  the  river  is  navigable  to 
Bristol  for  barges  that  carry  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons. 

As  the  Thames  bears  on  its  banks  the  two  first 
cities  of  the  east,  London  and  Oxford,  so  may  the  Avon 
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boast  of  watering  the  two  finest  cities  of  the  west— 
Bristol,  the  principal  mart  of  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  Bath,  the  most  elegant  city  in  the  kingdom.  The 
scenery  which  presents  itself  along  the  course  of  the 
stream  from  hence  to  the  former  place  is  varied  and 
delightful.  About  two  miles  and  a half  from  Bath,  near 
the  village  of  Newton,  it  runs  under  a noble  stone 
bridge,  the  principal  arch  of  which  is  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  At  Swineford,  about  five  miles 
farther,  between  Saltford  and  Bitton,  it  becomes  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset,  and  so  continues  till  the  Bristol  Channel 
receives  its  waters. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  our  brief  survey, 
we  may  observe  that  on  the  farther  side  of  Pulteney- 
Bridge  is  a new  creation  of  architectural  beauties, 
which  may  vie  with  any  in  the  world  : — Laura- 
place,  with  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  majestic 
buildings  of  Great  Pulteney-street,  terminated  by  an 
elegant  hotel  fronting  Sydney-Garden,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  those  superb  piles  of  buildings,  Old  and 
New  Sydney-place.  Various  and  striking  are  the 
inprovements,  which  within  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  completed,  or  are  in  progress,  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  ground  lying  between  Henrietta 
and  Bathwick  streets  has  been  considerably  raised, 
and  a spacious  carriage-way  formed  thereon.  Along 
this  road  it  is  intended  to  erect  a handsome  range  of 
buildings;  and  when  the  contemplated  bridge  over 
the  Avon  at  W alcot-ferry  shall  have  been  completed, 
this  part  of  the  city  will  afford  an  extensive  drive, 
cheerful  and  pleasant  in  all  weather. 

Leaving  Sydney-Garden  to  the  right,  we  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Somerset  Coal  Canal,  which  affords  a ready 
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communication  with  the  Metropolis,  and  adds  ano- 
tlier  agreeable  feature  to  the  landscape  from  the  heights 
of  the  city,  particularly  when  enlivened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  many  groups  of  figures  which 
frequently  promenade  on  its  margin.  The  views 
from  hence  are  numerous  and  picturesque,  equal 
perhaps  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  Wye,  and  have 
afforded  subjects  for  the  pencils  of  eminent  artists ; 
such,  indeed,  as  may  induce  us  to  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  Nature’s  favourite  poet — 

“ Heavens ! what  a goodly  prospect  spreads  around — 

“ Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 

“ And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams  I” 

At  the  entrance  from  London  are  likewise  several 
ranges  of  handsome  buildings,  such  as  Grosvenor- 
place,  Beaufort-buildings,  Kensington,  Walcot-parade, 
Axford,  Paragon,  and  Bladud’s  buildings.  * 

In  a place  like  the  city  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  delineate,  the  resort  chiefly  of  the  infirm  or  the  gay  ; 
of  such  as  are  impelled  to  its  springs  by  the  hope  of 
returning  health,  or  drawn  to  its  amusements  in  the 
search  of  cheerful  relaxation ; we  do  not  expect  to 
find  the  bustle  and  noise  inseparable  from  commerce ; 
which,  indeed,  did  they  exist  here,  would  speedily 
and  effectually  banish  both  the  invalid  and  the  man  of 
pleasure.  Formerly  the  share  it  took  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  wTas  more  considerable,  for 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  it  had  constant  in- 
tercourse with  Bristol  in  the  way  of  trade  ; and  barges 
of  heavy  tonnage  were  perpetually  passing  the  Avon 
between  the  two  towns,  laden  with  wine,  wax,  salt, 
wool,  skins,  and  cloth.  At  present,  however,  exclu- 
sive of  a few  persons  who  transact  business  upon  a 
large  scale,  the  trade  of  Bath  consists  principally 
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in  a sale  of  the  elegances  of  fashion  or  the  devices 
of  luxury. 

Bath  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a mayor,  a re- 
corder, ten  aldermen,  twenty  common-council  men,  a 
chamberlain,  and  a town-clerk.  Two  sheriffs  and  two 
chief-constables  are  annually  chosen  from  the  common 
council ; and  the  mayor  and  two  justices  are  also  se- 
lected from  the  aldermen : but,  upon  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  in  1794,  the  justices  were  increased  to  the 
number  of  nine.  The  sum  of  ,£1000  per  annum  is 
allowed  the  mayor  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
The  chamber  is  rich : it  derives  its  chief  revenues 
from  the  numerous  lands,  houses,  &c.  annexed  to  it, 
and  also  from  the  water-rents  and  the  city  weighing- 
engine.  The  judicial  business  of  the  city,  and  the 
concerns  of  the  Corporation,  are  transacted  in  the 
Guildhall,  situated  in  High-street.  Here  the  Sessions 
are  held,  four  times  every  year,  in  the  weeks  succeed- 
ing the  regular  quarter-days  ; which  take  cognizance 
of  all  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  misdemeanours, 
committed  within  the  Corporation  liberties.  For  the 
determination  of  all  personal  actions  within  the  same 
purlieus,  when  the  debt  or  damages  amount  to  or 
exceed  405. , a Court  of  Record  is  also  held  here ; 
and  another  court,  called  the  Court  of  Requests,  holds 
its  pleas  for  any  debts  not  exceeding  10/.  every  Wed- 
nesday morning.  That  district  of  the  city  which 
extends  westward  from  the  river,  and  lies  immedi- 
ately within  the  Civic  jurisdiction,  is  divided  into  four 
parishes,  viz.  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  James,  St.  Mi- 
chael, aud  the  in-part  of  Walcot.  The  three  former 
of  these  were,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  con- 
solidated into  one  rectory,  to  which  is  appended  the 
vicarage  of  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe.  The  patronage 
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is  vested  in  the  Body  Corporate,  as  is  also  the  presen- 
tation of  tlie  mastership  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  the 
rectory  of  Charlecombe,  and  the  mastership  of  the 
Grammar  School.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  are  chosen  by  the  Corporation.  The 
present  members  are  Lord  John  Thynne  and  Col. 
Palmer.  The  body  of  chairmen,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  are  all  sworn  in  as  con- 
stables, in  order  to  assist  the  well-regulated  police 
which  Bath  has  to  boast  over  every  other  place  in 
the  kingdom. 

Bath  being  joined  with  Wells,  forms  a bishopric, 
called  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  last  general  census  of  the  kingdom,  taken  in 
1821,  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs,  which  we  have 
contrasted  with  the  returns  made  in  1801  and  1811. 


Parishes. 

St.  Peter  and  Paul » » 
St.  James’s. . ....... 

St.  Michael’s 

Walcot 

Bathwick 

Lyncombe  and  Wid- 
combe  

Total 


$ Males.. . 

1801.  | 

1811. 

1821. 

Increase 
since  1811. 

1048 

1179 

1379 

) 

( Females. 

1412 

1538 

1640 

S 302 

$ Males  . . 

2051 

2497 

2834 

D 

( Females. 

2897 

3056 

3444 

t/1  It 

S 725 

S Males.. . 

1586 

1253 

1545 

f 

( Females. 

2103 

1663 

1917 

$ 546 

$ Males... 

( Females. 

6829 

7744 

9541 

i 

10730 

12816 

14505 

S 3480 

^ Males.. . 

1048 

1204 

1537 

■> 

) F emales. 

1672 

1968 

2466 

$ 831 

\ Males.. . 

1231 

1398 

2571 

i 

) Females. 

1559 

2118 

3309 

S 2370 

34160 

38434 

46688 

8254 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
have  increased  8254  in  the  last  ten  years. 

This  city  can  boast  of  the  visits  of  more  crowned 
heads  than  any  place  of  a similar  size  in  the  kingdom, 
the  following  monarchs  and  princes  having  made  it  a 
place  of  temporary  residence  : 
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Osric,  Offa,  and  most  of  the  princes  of  the  Saxon  line ; 
Rufus  the  Norman;  Henry  I.  and  II. ; Edward I. 
II.  and  III. ; Henry  IV.  and  VII ; Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth;  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ; Cromwell, 
and  Charles  II. ; James  II.  and  his  Queen ; Anne; 
Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort;  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  consort  of  Geo.  III. ; his  present 
Majesty  Geo.  IV. ; the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence, 
Sussex  and  Cambridge  ; and  the  Princess  of 
Hesse  Homberg. 

The  late  Mrs.  Chandler,  in  her  poem  entitled 
“ A Description  of  Bath,”  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the  city  and  its  waters : 

If  but  one  leper  cured  made  Jordan's  stream* 

In  sacred  writ,  a venerable  theme, 

What  honours  to  thy  sovereign  waters  due. 

Where  sick  by  thousands  do  their  health  renew  ! 

The  mineral  steams  which  from  the  baths  arise, 

From  noxious  vapours  clear  the  neighbouring  skies : 

When  fevers  bore  an  epidemic  sway, 

Unpeopled  towns,  swept  villages  away; 

While  death  abroad  dealt  terror  and  despair, 

The  plague  but  gently  touch’d  within  their  sphere. 

Blest  source  of  health!  seated  on  rising  ground, 

With  friendly  hills  by  Nature  guarded  round ; 

From  eastern  blasts  and  sultry  south  secure, 

The  air’s  balsamic,  and  the  soil  is  pure. 


NATURE  AND  QUALITIES  OF  THE  HOT 

WATERS. 


THE  city  of  Bath  derives  not  only  its  name  but 
its  celebrity  from  the  medicinal  waters  which  Provi- 
dence has  poured  so  liberally  into  its  bosom ; and  as 
these  may  be  considered  the  sources  of  its  prosperity, 
and  even  of  its  existence,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
as  general  an  account  of  their  chymical  properties  and 
salutary  virtues,  as  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
stranger,  and  serve  to  interest  the  chymist  and  the 
philosopher. 

We  have  already  stated  the  most  probable  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  origin  of  the  city,  and  conse- 
quently all  that  has  been  surmised  concerning  the 
discovery  of  the  springs.  But  if  the  various  writers 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject  are  not  agreed  on 
this  point,  still  more  contradictory  are  their  opinions 
with  regard  to  their  natural  source,  and  the  cause  or 
causes  which  produce  so  elevated  a temperature. 
Some  suggest  that  their  heat  may  be  derived  from 
impregnation  of  the  vapour  of  pyrites,  during  the 
passage  of  the  stream  over  beds  of  that  substance : 
while  others  ascribe  it  to  the  agency  of  subterraneous 
fires,  acting  upon  their  reservoir  at  some  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  opposition,  how- 
ever, to  this  latter  theory,  is  the  well-attested  fact, 
that  vegetable  matter,  and  particularly  nuts,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  brought  up  by  the  spring,  and 
found  floating  in  numbers  on  the  surface.  Very  pro- 
bable arguments  have  been  urged,  and  great  autho- 
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rides  there  are,  for  each  opinion.  One  fact,  at  least, 
is  certain — that  the  hot  waters  have  retained  their 
warmth  and  virtues  through  a long  course  of  ages  ; 
and  that,  whatever  may  he  the  cause,  there  are  no 
just  grounds  to  apprehend  that  their  heat  or  salu- 
brious qualities  will  ever  fail. 

These  waters  exceed  in  temperature  any  in  this 
kingdom  by  many  degrees.  Their  springs  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  they  arise  within  a small  distance 
of  each  other;  though  Dr.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  all  ramifications  from  one  grand  unknown 
source.  The  supply  of  water  is  so  copious,  that  not 
only  the  large  public  baths  are  daily  filled,  and  a per** 
petual  current  through  them  maintained,  but  there  is 
also  sufficient  to  fill  the  private  baths  with  fresh  water 
for  each  bather,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  pump.  The 
appearance  of  the  water,  when  fresh  drawn,  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  destitute  of  colour,  nor  is  any  air  ex- 
tricated in  form  ofbubbles.  After  some  hours  it  affords 
a small  precipitation,  and  loses  its  transparency.  To 
the  taste  it  affords  a highly  chalybeate  flavour,  but 
lias  no  sensible  impression  on  the  organs  of  smelling. 
The  first  analysis  of  importance  was  conducted, 
and  the  results  presented  to  the  public,  by  Drs. 
Lucas  and  Charlton;  more  recently  by  Dr.  Falconer, 
Sir  Geo.  Gibbes,  Mr.  Phillips,  Drs.  Wilkinson  and 
Scudamore.  Mr.  Mansford,  Dr.  Barlow,  and  Mr. 
Spry,  have  also  published  scientific  and  elaborate 
works  on  the  medical  efficacy  of  the  waters.  As  it  is 
well  known  that  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
tents of  mineral  waters  is  the  most  difficult  of  any 
which  comes  within  the  operations  of  the  chymist,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  relative  quantities  of 
every  component  part  of  the  water  should  exactly 
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agree  in  these  different  analyses,  as  this  depends  very 
much  on  the  quantities  used  in  the  operation.  It 
is,  however,  generally  agreed  that  the  Bath  Water 
contains 

A small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  azotic  gas,  some  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  soda,  selenite,  carbonate  of  lime, 
muriate  of  magnesia,  silicious  earth,  and  a very  small 
portion  of  oxy-carbonate  of  iron. 

The  quantities  of  any  of  these  contents  are  certainly 
extremely  small,  as  the  whole  of  the  solid  contents, 
according  to  the  account  of  some  of  the  most  recent 
experimentalists,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
ten  grains  in  every  pint  of  water.  Every  medical  man 
must  know  that  none  of  these  materials  can  have  any 
effect  on  the  human  body,  in  such  small  doses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  iron ; and  the  amount  of  this  is 
• so  very  small,  as  scarcely  to  be  appreciable  by  the 
most  minute  analysis,  it  having  been  estimated  at  a 
fractional  part  of  a grain  in  a gallon  of  the  water. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  such  a quantity  of  iron 
diffused  through  water  by  any  process  which  we  know, 
could  give  no  perceptible  taste  to  the  waters,  and  cer- 
tainly would  produce  no  sensible  effects  on  the  most 
delicate  constitution;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Bath  Water  has  a very  manifest  chalybeate  taste,  dis- 
covers the  presence  of  that  metal  by  the  application 
of  tests,  when  fresh  drawn,  and  exhibits  very  decided 
effects  on  the  human  constitution.  It  has  therefore 
been  with  much  reason  supposed,  although  so  little 
of  the  iron  can  be  discovered  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  water,  that  it  must  exist  in  so  volatile  and 
fugacious  a combination,  as  not  to  be  cognizable  to  our 
limited  powers  of  analysis.  There  are  various  corrobo- 
rative circumstances  which  tend  to  confirm  such  an 
d 2 
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opinion.  If  the  water  be  subjected  to  the  test  for  iron 
immediately  on  being  drawn,  it  manifests  the  presence 
of  that  metal;  but  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  cold, 
such  existence  is  not  to  be  perceived  : evaporation 
therefore  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  would  dissipate 
all  the  iron  thus  combined,  and  would  retain  only  the 
small  portion  existing  in  a more  palpable  form.  That 
iron  does  evaporate  from  the  surface  of  the  Bath 
Waters,  without  the  aid  of  additional  heat,  and  under 
the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been 
proved  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  who  suspended  pieces  of 
calico  soaked  in  a decoction  of  galls,  immediately  over 
one  of  the  baths,  so  as  to  receive  the  steam  from  the 
water,  and  in  a short  time  the  cloth  became  blackened : 
we  must  therefore  consider  that  the  waters  contain 
this  metal  in  a proportion  far  beyond  what  can  be 
collected  by  analysis ; and  that  it  is  to  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  combination,  which  is  far  more  subtle 
than  can  be  imitated  in  any  artificial  medical  composi- 
tion, that  their  particular  benefits  are  to  be  attributed, 
and  that  they  so  often  agree  with  the  constitution, 
and  cure  disease  in  cases  wherein  all  other  medicines 
have  failed.  We  see  likewise  from  this  circumstance, 
how  perfectly  useless  it  is  to  drink  these  waters  after 
they  have  once  become  cold,  as  they  then  no  longer 
manifest  the  presence  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  appears  by  the  glasses  in 
use  at  the  different  Pump-Rooms,  which  are  soon 
tinged  by  an  orange  colour  that  can  scarcely  be 
removed. 

Many  mineral  waters,  especially  those  of  a saline 
aperient  nature,  as  likewise  the  cold  chalybeate  waters, 
may  be  very  successfully  imitated  by  artificial  combi- 
nations, but  the  Bath  Waters,  in  consequence  of  this 
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peculiar  volatile  combination  of  the  iron,  will  not 
admit  of  imitation, 

OF  DISEASES  IN  WHICH  THE  BATH  “WATERS  ARE 

INTERNALLY  USED, 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  in  a work  of  this  nature, 
that  we  can  enter  into  all  the  minutiae  of  diseases  in 
which  these  waters  have  proved  efficacious ; yet  we 
shall  endeavour  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  those 
diseases  which  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  their  use, 
as  also  those  complaints  in  which  they  should  be 
avoided,  together  with  the  particular  symptoms  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement. 

To  state  an  axiom,  we  should  say  the  BathWaters 
are  of  use  in  all  cases  arising  from  debility,  and  pre- 
judicial in  all  inflammatory  diseases. 

To  begin  with  gout,  which  sends  so  many  of  its 
martyrs  to  Bath,  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  in  saying,  “ the  greatest  benefit  is  derived 
from  this  water  in  those  cases  where  it  produces 
anomalous  affections  of  the  head,  stomach,  and  bowels, 
and  it  is  here  a principal  advantage  to  be  able  to  bring 
by  warmth  that  active  local  inflammation  in  any  limb, 
which  relieves  all  the  other  troublesome  and  dange- 
rous symptoms.  Hence  it  is  that  Bath  Water  is 
commonly  said  to  produce  the  gout,  by  which  is  only 
meant,  that  where  persons  have  a gouty  affection 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  and  thereby  much  dis- 
ordering the  system,  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
the  Bath  Water  will  soon  bring  on  an  increase  of  action, 
indicated  by  a flushing  in  the  face,  fullness  in  the 
circulating  vessels,  and  relief  of  the  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms; and  the  whole  disorder  will  terminate  in  a 
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regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  extremities,  which  is  the 
crisis  always  to  be  wished  for.”  During  a fit  of  the 
gout,  or  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  waters  should  never 
be  taken,  but  they  are  of  great  service  after  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  in  removing 
that  debility  consequent  on  these  diseases.  In  all 
cases  where  chalybeates  are  recommended,  such  as 
chlorosis,  obstructions  in  the  liver,  mesenteric  glands 
and  spleen,  debilitated  stomachs,  whether  arising 
from  intemperate  living,  dyspepsia,  long  residence  in 
hot  climates,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the  BathWaters 
are  particularly  advised  ; as  well  as  in  all  derangements 
of  the  alimentary  canal  not  bordering  on  the  inflam- 
matory stage. 

The  internal  use  of  the  waters  in  paralytic  cases 
appears  very  doubtful ; at  any  rate,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion should  be  used  in  their  exhibition,  under  able 
advice.  From  their  known  stimulating  effects,  wre 
should  infer  they  would  increase  that  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  some  very  debilitated  habits  they  might 
be  used  with  caution,  but  at  the  same  time  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bowels.  In  cases  of 
paralysis,  arising  from  lead  cholic,  the  waters  are  of 
considerable  service ; but  here  also  they  require  the 
constant  aid  of  purgatives. 

In  all  pulmonary  cases  the  waters  do  harm,  indeed 
in  any  diseases  that  have  a tendency  to  hectic  fever. 

The  Bath  Waters,  in  their  effects  on  the  consti- 
tution, act  not  merely  as  a diluent,  but  as  a general 
stimulant  and  tonic ; their  stimulant  action  being  of 
the  most  diffusible  nature,  not  merely  affecting  the 
stomach,  or  any  one  organ,  but  increasing  the  action 
of  every  part.  The  heart  and  arterial  pulsations  are 
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quickened,  as  can  be  very  clearly  ascertained ; the 
secretions  of  the  gastric  fluid,  of  the  saliva,  of  the 
urine,  and  of  insensible  perspiration,  are  evidently 
increased ; and  the  nervous  energies  are  improved  and 
accelerated,  as  is  evinced  by  the  augmented  glow  of 
vivacity  which  succeeds  their  exhibition. 

The  internal  exhibition  of  the  waters  is  a modern 
practice,  compared  with  their  external  use.  It  was 
a long  time  before  physicians  were  bold  enough  to 
prescribe  them,  but  having  once  begun,  they  were 
determined  to  pursue  the  Sangrado  principle.  Guidot 
recommended  for  ordinary  constitutions  to  begin  with 
three  pints  a day,  and  increase  the  quantity  in  a few 
days  to  six  pints.  But  those  who  were  a size  stronger 
in  constitution,  might  increase  to  a gallon ; and  those 
of  the  largest  size  to  begin  with  five  pints,  and 
come  up  to  ten  ! 

The  present  practice  of  taking  the  waters  is  upon 
a much  more  moderate  scale.  Yet  Dr.  Falconer  thinks, 
that  “ if  the  old  practitioners  have  been  mistaken  in 
advising  them  in  so  large  a quantity,  the  moderns, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  sometimes  disappointed  their 
effects  by  too  great  a limitation.”  He  is  well  satisfied, 
that  “ the  waters  may,  with  the  utmost  safety,  in 
general,  be  taken  in  considerably  larger  quantities 
than  those  commonly  exhibited  at  present.” 

It  is  usual  for  the  patient  (under  a proper  prepa- 
ration from  his  medical  attendant)  to  begin  with  the 
smallest  glass,  or  a quarter  of  a pint,  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  before  breakfast ; then  take  a walk  till  the 
breakfast  hour,  and  midway  between  breakfast  and 
dinner  to  take  another  quarter  of  a pint,  and  walk  for 
some  time  afterwards.  Should  the  waters  agree,  the 
dose  may  be  gradually  increased  till  the  patient  takes 
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two  full-sized  glasses,  at  an  interval  of  half  an  hour 
between  each  glass,  before  breakfast,  and  the  same 
quantity  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  not,  however, 
every  constitution  that  will  bear  this  quantity : this 
will  be  judged  of  by  the  medical  adviser.  In  cases 
of  debilitated  stomach,  dyspepsia,  hypochrondriasis, 
&c.  a month  or  six  weeks  may  be  sufficient ; but  in 
more  obstinate  cases,  they  should  be  taken  for  a 
month,  then  left  off  a few  weeks  and  resumed  again. 

We  have  merely  alluded  here  to  the  general  drink- 
ing, but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  waters  will 
agree  at  one  pump  and  disagree  at  another;  these 
variations  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  professional  attendant. 

When  the  waters  are  likely  to  prove  beneficial, 
they  excite,  on  being  first  taken,  a pleasing  glow  in 
the  stomach,  to  which  soon  succeeds  an  increase  of 
appetite  and  spirits,  and  a rapid  determination  to  the 
kidneys. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  they  occasion  headach, 
thirst  and  dryness  of  the  tongue,  when  they  sit  heavy  on 
the  stomach,  and  produce  sickness,  and  do  not  pass  off 
by  urine  or  perspiration,  their  operation  is  unfavoura- 
ble, and  their  further  employment  is  not  to  be  advised. 

To  shew  the  action  of  the  waters  on  a healthy 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  effects 
generally  produced.  In  the  sanguineous  person,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  quickened,  the  face  flushes, 
a sense  of  heat  is  perceived  over  the  body,  a violent 
headach  is  produced,  and  even  in  some  cases 
apoplexy  may  be  brought  on ; indeed  giddiness  in 
many  constitutions  is  a common  symptom  on  first 
taking  them. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  the  able  obser- 
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vations  of  Dr.  Saunders  on  the  Bath  Waters  : ss  The 
Waters  of  Bath  are  certainly  among  those  that  require 
a considerable  time  to  be  persevered  in,  before  a full 
and  fair  trial  can  be  made.  Their  operation  is  very 
gradual,  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  a medicine 
which  shows  so  few  sensible  properties,  or  immediate 
effects.  Too  frequently  they  are  apt  to  lie  heavy 
upon  the  stomach,  when  they  have  been  taken  for 
some  weeks ; and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  must 
be  intermitted  for  a time,  and  afterwards  be  resumed. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  patients  who  resort  to  these  springs  are  afflicted 
with  disorders  that  are  in  themselves  only  to  be  pal- 
liated, or,  at  least,  are  always  very  difficult  of  cure. 
Chronic  rheumatism,  habitual  gout,  dyspepsia  from  a 
long  course  of  high  and  intemperate  living,  and  the 
like,  are  disorders  not  to  be  removed  by  a short 
course  of  any  mineral  waters  ; and  many  of  those  who 
have  once  received  benefit  at  these  fountains,  find  it 
necessary  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  them,  to  repair 
the  waste  in  health  during  the  preceding  year.  How- 
ever, with  well-regulated  expectations,  and  a judicious 
mode  of  treatment,  the  invalid  will  seldom  be  here 
disappointed,  and  we  may  fairly  consider  the  Thermal 
springs  of  Bath  as  amongst  the  most  valuable  natural 
waters  which  our  island  possesses/1 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  USE  OF  THE  BATH  WATERS, 
BATHING,  AND  PUMPING. 

Dr.  Saunders  in  his  work  on  mineral  waters  seems 
very  much  to  doubt  whether  the  Bath  Waters,  in  their 
external  application,  can  have  any  different  effect  from 
common  water  heated  to  the  same  temperature.  He 
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thinks  they  certainly  possess  considerable  advantages 
in  the  largeness  of  supply,  and  their  steady  uniform 
temperature,  but  from  the  minute  quantities  of  active 
ingredients  detected  by  chymical  investigation,  he  is 
led  to  suppose  their  properties  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  felt  by  the  skin.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
we  certainly  know,  from  daily  experience,  that  the 
Bath  Water  has  a decidedly  different  effect  from  com- 
mon water  of  the  same  temperature,  and  no  profes- 
sional man  on  the  spot  can  for  a moment  doubt  the 
fact  when  he  sees  the  number  of  loathsome  diseases 
relieved  and  cured,  solely  by  their  external  application. 
The  hospital  reports  are  a sufficient  evidence  that 
numbers  of  leprous  patients,  and  others  suffering 
under  a great  variety  of  cutaneous  complaints,  are 
cured,  who,  before  their  admission  into  the  Bath  Hos- 
pital, had  tried  every  means  that  physicians  could 
devise,  and  we  might  almost  add,  every  quack  medi- 
cine they  had  seen  advertised,  without  effect. 

The  above  documents  cannot  be  called  in  question  ; 
and  one  mode  of  accounting  for  the  particular  efficacy 
of  these  waters,  when  so  little  is  discovered  by 
analysis,  is  the  supposition  that  we  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  perfection  in  chymical  science  which  enables 
us  to  detect  all  their  active  ingredients. 

The  complaints  which  are  chiefly  recommended  for 
the  benefit  of  bathing  are  principally  gout,  rheu- 
matism, paralysis,  lead  cholic,  cholorosis,  bilious 
disorders,  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and 
spleen.  Bathing  is  also  advised  in  many  stomach 
complaints  and  derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
these  latter,  however,  are  not  such  decided  cases  for 
the  bath  as  to  be  resorted  to  without  professional 
advice.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that  during 
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die  inflammatory  stages  of  any  disease,  bathing  and 
pumping,  as  well  as  drinking,  are  highly  improper. 
The  baths,  both  public  and  private,  may  be  resorted 
to  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  patients  or  the 
advice  of  the  physician.  The  heat  is  generally  direc- 
ted between  the  degrees  of  92  and  98,  and  the  time 
from  a quarter  to  half  an  hour,  three  times  in  the 
week.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  time  of 
remaining;  in  the  water  might  be  extended  to  a much 
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longer  period  with  great  benefit  to  the  patient,  par- 
ticularly in  those  cases  of  rigidity  of  muscles  arising 
from  gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  or  indeed  any  cases 
of  stiffened  joints,  whether  from  casualties  or  other- 
wise. Herpetic  cases  would  also  bear  a much  longer 
continuance  in  the  baths.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
at  Carlsbad,  Aix,  and  other  warm  baths  on  the  conti- 
nent, patients  remain  two  and  three  hours  at  a time  in 
the  water,  without  the  smallest  inconvenience  ; and 
that  all  the  old  physicians,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Bath  Waters,  recommend  a much  longer  time,  and 
that  it  be  followed  up  daily. 

There  are  two  modes  of  using  the  pump : the  one, 
whilst  the  patient  is  in  the  bath ; the  other,  which  is 
termed  dry  pumping,  is  merely  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  by  exposure  of  the  limb. 

The  pump  is  of  very  great  service  in  most  cases 
where  the  bath  is  recommended,  and  it  is  also  frequently 
advised  for  local  affections  when  the  bath  is  not  used. 
For  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  palsied  limbs,  sprains, 
weakness  from  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs,  bruises, 
debility  of  the  back  or  loins,  or  indeed  any  local 
affection  without  inflammation,  the  pumping  is  used 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  mode  of  applying  it 
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is  to  go  at  any  hour  most  convenient,  and  begin  with 
one  hundred  strokes,  which  may  be  gradually  increased, 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred strokes.  This  plan  may  be  pursued  at  first 
three  times  in  the  week,  afterwards  every  day.  Con- 
finement, if  the  weather  is  fine,  is  neither  necessary 
with  the  bath  or  pump ; still  this  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  medical  adviser.  As  many  diseases 
for  which  the  topical  application  of  the  Bath  Waters 
is  recommended  originate  from  cold,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it ; still, 
these  applications  will  be  of  very  little  use  unless 
assisted  by  the  patient’s  own  exertions, 

VAPOUR  AND  SHOWER  BATHS. 

At  the  Cross-Bath  is  a Vapour-Bath,  recently 
erected,  on  the  principle  recommended  by  the  Hon. 
Basil  Cochrane.  It  is  so  adapted  as  to  convey  the 
steam  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  and  has  been 
very  much  recommended,  not  only  for  many  local 
pains,  but  also  in  restoring  generally  obstructed  cir- 
culation. The  Vapour-Bath,  we  think,  has  not  been 
so  much  attended  to  as  it  deserves ; and  the  more 
the  principle  is  investigated,  the  more  consequence 
will  it  derive  in  relieving  those  suppressed  disorders 
which  are  often  very  distressing  to  professional  men. 

The  Shower-Bath  is  at  the  same  place.  Its  ac- 
knowledged utility  in  various  disorders  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon  in  this  place,  and  its  convenience  is 
generally  allowed. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  every  disease 
separately  which  derives  benefit  from  the  use  of  these 
waters,  either  internally  or  externally.  It  may  be 
therefore  sufficient  to  observe,  that  all  diseases  of  debi- 
lity, in  which  there  is  a deficiency  of  power  in  the 
arterial  action,  decided  laxity  of  fibre,  diminished 
action  in  the  organs  subservient  to  the  important 
processes  of  digestion  and  chylification,  depressed  ner- 
vous energy,  or  defective  glandular  secretion,  in  short, 
all  diseases  which  depend  on  a want  of  power  in  any 
of  the  organs,  are  proper  cases  for  the  administration 
of  these  waters. 

With  respect  to  the  baths,  there  is  much  necessity 
for  a proper  adaptation  of  the  particular  bath,  and  the 
necessary  temperature,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of 
continuing  in  it,  and  of  repeating  the  immersion, 
according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  indi- 
cate, and  according  as  the  changes  in  the  disease  may 
vender  a change  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  remedy 
necessary. 

In  order  to  give  persons,  afflicted  with  the  various 
diseases  which  become  the  subjects  of  treatment  by 
the  Bath  Waters,  a proper  and  well-founded  ground 
for  hope  in  their  use,  we  subjoin  a list  of  diseases, 
taken  from  the  registers  of  the  General  Hospital, 
showing  the  proportionate  numbers  of  those  who 
have  been,  within  a certain  period,  cured  or  relieved 
of  each  respective  disease.  That  the  list  may  have 
a uniform  appearance,  we  have  in  every  instance 
made  the  calculation  on  the  number  cured  or  re- 
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lieved  in  every  hundred  admitted,  or  in  the  same 
proportion. 


Idiopathic  Palsy  ......  .......  68 

Palsy  from  Cold.. 94 

-External  Accident..  73 

— distorted  Spine  ....  50 

•  — — Lead  ............  94 

- — Fever  ............  76 

•  Rheumatism  ......  81 

Chronic  Rheumatism  86 

Hip  Cases  68 

White  Swellings  of  the  Knee  ....  83 

St.  Vitus*  Dance 88 

Leprosy  . 92 


It  must  be  observed,  that  these  cases  are  those  of 
the  lower  order  of  people,  who  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Bath  Hospital ; that  the  cases 
which  come  there  are  of  the  most  inveterate  kind, 
generally  those  which  have  resisted  all  other  modes  of 
treatment  before  they  are  sent ; and  that  therefore  the 
proportions  of  those  cured  or  benefited  would  in  all 
probability  be  considerably  larger,  were  the  calculation 
to  be  made  among  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
There  are  likewise  several  diseases  not  found  in  this 
register  (as  complaints  of  the  stomach),  w7hich  are  not 
considered  sufficiently  urgent  to  send  a poor  man 
from  a distance  for  a cure.  Gout  likewise  is  not 
so  often  met  with  in  the  Hospital ; as  it  happens 
comparatively  rarely  among  the  poor.  Gout  is  more 
truly  the  disease  of  the  rich,  and  is  produced  com- 
monly from  intemperance  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table 
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and  the  use  of  wine : whereas  the  intemperance  oi 
the  lower  orders  in  spirituous  liquors  is  productive  of 
diseased  liver  and  its  train  of  diseases. 

It  may  he  proper  here  to  notice  the  season  of  the 
year  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  waters.  Formerly 
the  summer  months  were  invariably  preferred ; latter- 
ly, however,  the  colder  seasons  are  selected,  and  from 
what  cause  this  change  has  taken  place  it  may  be  right 
to  inquire.  Bath  from  its  local  situation  is  very  much 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills,  and  considered 
warmer  in  winter  than  most  other  situations ; this,  in 
addition  to  the  attraction  of  a variety  of  elegant  amuse- 
ments, is  the  most  probable  cause  wrhy  the  season  at 
Bath  is  principally  confined  to  the  winter.  Still  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  eminent  physicians  that  paralytic 
and  rheumatic  cases  in  general  derive  much  more  be- 
nefit from  the  warm  than  the  cold  weather,  and  Dr. 
Falconer  particularly  enumerates  for  these  complaints 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August. 
At  this  period  the  patients  are  better  able  to  exert, 
themselves  with  proper  exercise,  and  to  use  bathing 
and  pumping  without  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  inde- 
pendent of  exciting  a more  regular  circulation  and 
perspiratory  discharge,  very  necessary  in  these  com- 
plaints. 

With  regard  to  diet,  few  observations  are  ne- 
cessary : those  wrho  have  taken  too  much  wine  should 
live  abstemious,  and  those  of  weak,  debilitated  frames 
who  require  strengthening,  may  have  recourse  to  a 
more  generous  system  ; still  plethora  must  at  all  times 
be  avoided,  and  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  the 
alvine  secretions.  Exercise  to  be  pursued  as  much 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  without  fatigue. 
e 2 
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Although  we  have  given  these  general  instructions 
respecting  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  Bath  Waters, 
we  by  no  means  intend  that  it  should  preclude  the 
application  to  proper  professional  advice  by  the  in- 
valid on  his  arrival  at  Bath  : the  medical  adviser  at  a 
distance  will  be  enabled  to  recommend  a journey  to 
these  springs,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
require  the  assistance  of  a professional  opinion  on  the 
spot ; the  disease  may  be  very  well  fitted  for  the  use 
of  the  waters,  but  may  require  the  hand  of  experience 
to  direct  it. 

As  a luxury,  the  use  of  the  Bath  is  particularly 
grateful,  and  the  refreshment  experienced  after  violent 
fatigue,  travelling,  or  sitting  up  all  night,  is  most  in- 
vigorating. When  Louis  XVIII.  was  at  Bath,  his 
attendants  went  into  the  bath  every  morning ; and 
they  enjoyed  it  so  much,  that  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  quit  it. 

The  springs  open  to  the  surface  at  four  separate 
apertures:  at  each  of  which  baths  have  been  con- 
structed. 


PUBLIC  BATHS, 


There  are  four  public  baths  in  this  city,  viz. 
The  King's  Bath  and  Queen’s  Bath,  connected  with 
each  other,  the  Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath. 

The  King’s  Bath  lies  behind  the  Great  Pump- 
Room,  from  the  windows  at  the  upper  end  of  which  it 
is  visible.  The  spring  or  main  source  is  in  the  centre, 
and  is  covered  over  with  a large  leaden  reservoir,  to 
restrain  its  rapid  motion,  and  to  disperse  the  water 
more  equally  to  the  various  parts  of  the  bath,  as  well 
as  to  receive  the  pipes  of  the  different  pumps,  which 
supply  the  water  for  drinking ; by  which  means,  as 
the  water  flows  upwards  in  a strong,  large,  and  unin- 
terrupted stream,  all  communication  between  the  water 
used  for  drinking  and  that  in  the  bath  is  prevented. 
It  throws  up  a fine  light-grey  sand,  intermixed  with  a 
number  of  black  particles,  which  being  deposited  in 
the  reservoir,  when  examined  through  a microscope, 
appear  not  to  be  a crystalline  substance  like  a great 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  sand. 

These  springs  were  doubtless  separated  from  the 
common  springs  by  the  Romans,  and  secured  in  with 
a strong  durable  wall.  The  dimensions  of  the  King’s 
Bath  are  sixty-five  feet  ten  inches  by  forty  feet  ten 
inches,  and  it  contains  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
tuns,  two  hogsheads,  and  thirty-six  gallons  when  filled 
to  its  usual  height.  In  the  centre  of  this  bath  is 
erected  an  elegant  building  of  freestone,  with  recesses 
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and  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  who  bathe,  and  round  it  is  built  a covering  sup- 
ported by  a handsome  colonnade  in  the  Doric  order, 
to  shelter  bathers  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Adjoining  to  this  bath  are  two  rooms,  one  for  ladies 
and  the  other  for  gentlemen,  in  which  are  pumps  for 
pouring  the  hot  water  on  any  part  of  the  body  affected, 
which  have  often  proved  more  salutary  than  bathing 
in  the  common  bath.  There  is  also  an  apartment 
attached,  where  the  patient  may  himself  use  the  water 
as  an  injection.  This  plan  was  suggested  by,  and  ex- 
ecuted under  the  direction  of  the  late  Morgan  Nichols, 
esq;  an  eminent  surgeon  and  a member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ; and  it  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in 
removing  obstructions,  and  giving  ease  to  violent 
complaints  in  the  intestines,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  productive  of  mortification  and  all  its  fatal 
consequences.  It  is  called  the  “ Steaming-Room.” 

In  this  bath  there  is  a statue  of  King  Bladud, 
which  was  erected  in  1699,  and  under  it  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  copper : 

Bladud, 

Son  of  Lud  Hudibras, 

Eighth  King  of  the  Britons  from  Brute, 

A great  Philosopher  and  Mathematician, 

Bred  at  Athens, 

And  recorded  the  first  Discoverer  and  Founder  of  these  Baths 
Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-three  Years  before  Christ; 

That  is, 

Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Years  to  the  present  Year 
One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Ninety-Nine. 

The  Queen’s  Bath,  which  is  attached  to  the  King’s, 
forms  a square  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  same  conveniences,  and  supplied  by  the  same 
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spring,  but  being  farther  from  the  source,  the  heat  is 
somewhat  lower. 

The  Cross  Bath  rises  about  one  hundred  yards 
south-west  of  the  King’s,  and  is  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  a cross  having  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  it  by  the  Earl  of  Melford,  secretary  of  state 
to  king  James  II.,  as  a memorial  of  the  queen's  bathing 
in  it  in  the  year  1687.  This  cross  is  now  removed, 
the  bath  secured,  and  the  bathing  rendered  more  con- 
venient by  slips  for  the  bathers,  and  a small  neat  pump- 
room  built  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  It 
is  of  triangular  form,  and  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
Bath-street,  to  which  it  forms  a handsome  termination. 

The  Hot  Bath,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
south-west  of  the  former,  received  that  appellation  from 
the  superior  heat  of  its  waters.  Here  is  a neat  pump- 
room  for  the  company  ; and  near  it  a commodious 
open  bath,  private  baths,  dry  pump-rooms,  and  suda- 
tories or  vapour-baths,  continually  kept  warm  by  the 
fires  of  the  adjoining  dressing-room,  to  which  they 
communicate.  The  building  is  fifty-six  feet  square, 
and  was  constructed  from  a plan  of  the  late  John 
Wood,  esq;  architect. 

The  heat  of  the  water  in  the  several  public  baths 
has  been  taken  by  Fahrenheit’s  mercurial  thermo- 
meter, and  is  as  follows  : 

The  water  of  the  King’s  Bath,  in  its  warmest  part, 
raises  the  mercury  to  one  hundred  and  three  degrees, 
and  sinks  it  in  its  coolest  to  one  hundred ; the  ther- 
mometer stands  in  the  Hot  Bath  at  one  hundred  and 
six  down  to  one  hundred  and  one  degrees,  and  in  the 
Cross  Bath  at  ninety-three  and  ninety-four. 

The  water  pumped  up  from  the  cisterns  of  the 
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several  baths  for  drinking,  and  which  is  conveyed 
through  pipes  immediately  from  its  source,  was  found 
to  be  of  various  degrees  of  heat  at  different  times 
of  trial. 

The  King’s  Bath  fills  in  nine  hours,  the  Cross  Bath 
in  sixteen  hours,  and  the  Hot  Bath  in  eight  hours. 

The  Private  Baths  in  Stall-Street,  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  were  built  in  1788,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  are  furnished  with  every  ne- 
cessary accommodation.  They  adjoin  the  King’s  Bath, 
and  contain  dry  pump-rooms,  sudatories,  and  other 
suitable  conveniencies. 

The  Kingston  Baths,  the  property  of  Earl  Manvers, 
are,  it  is  presumed,  supplied  from  the  same  source  as 
the  King’s  Bath  and  great  Pump-Room. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BATHS. 

The  following  are  the  Rules  and  Orders  (as 
established  by  the  Corporation)  for  regulating  bathing 
and  pumping  in  the  public  and  private  baths. 

A sergeant  shall  not  demand  more  than  3d.,  a guide  not  more 
than  Is.,  and  a cloth-woman  not  more  than  3d.  for  each  time  of 
bathing. 

Pumping  in  the  King’s,  Queen’s,  and  Cross  Bath,  2d.  each 
hundred  strokes;  in  the  private  baths,  3d.;  and  at  the  dry  pump, 4d. 

The  above  fees  are  to  be  understood  not  to  affect  people  in  low  cir- 
cumstances, or  servants,  such  being  allowed  to  bathe  for  6d.  only 
to  the  guide,  including  linen  and  attendance. 

That  no  sergeant,  bath-guide,  cloth-woman,  or  chairman,  shall 
demand  any  thing  of  a bather  for  his  or  her  entrance  upon  bathing 
or  pumping,  usually  demanded  by  the  name  of  footing-money. 

That  sufficient  fires  (at  the  expenseof  the  Chamberofthe  city) 
be  made  in  the  slips  ; to  be  lighted  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  winter,  and  at  five  in  the  summer,  and  be  continued  the  usual 
hours  of  bathing. 
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Bathing  to  be  allowed  on  all  holidays,  except  Christmas-Day 
and  Good-Friday  ; but  not  on  Sunday  mornings,  except  in  cases 
of  peculiar  emergency,  when  a private  bath  is  required. 


Expenses  of  Bathing , fyc.  in  the  Private  Baths  and  Hot  Baths » 

Each  person  bathing  in  the  open  bath  to  pay  Is.  6d.;  in  the 
private  bath,  vapour-bath,  or  sweating-room,  3s.;  in  the  private 
bath,  and  afterwards  using  the  sweating-room  or  vapour-bath,  4s. ; 
for  the  use  of  a bed,  2s.  6d.;  pumping  in  the  bath,  3d.  for  one  hun- 
dred stokes,  and  at  the  dry  pump  6d. 

The  bath  and  pump  to  be  paid  for  each  time  of  using;  and  every 
person  bespeaking  a bath  must  pay  for  the  same  though  not  used, 
unless  due  notice  be  given  that  it  might  be  let  again.  Dresses, 
towels,  &c.  are  included  in  these  terms. 

N.B.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  having  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  attendants  of  any  of  the  baths,  are  desired  to  make  such  com- 
plaint known  to  the  Magistrates  at  the  Townhall,  on  Monday 
mornings  at  twelve  o’clock. 

The  general  time  of  bathing  in  the  King’s  Bath  and  Cross  Bath 
is  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the  morning,  when  there  is  a 
fresh  supply  of  water ; that  which  arises  one  day  being  discharged 
the  next  by  drains  into  the  river  Avon,  by  which  means  the  baths 
are  kept  sweet  and  wholesome : but,  for  public  accommodation, 
the  King’s  Bath  is  now  kept  full  from  the  earliest  hour  in  the 
morning  till  noon. 


THE  GREAT  PUMP-ROOM. 


This  noble  room  was  built  in  1797,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  architect.  It  is  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  including  the  two  coved  simicircular 
recesses  at  the  ends,  forty-six  feet  wide,  and  thirty-four 
feet  high.  The  inside  is  set  round  with  three-quarter 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  crowned  with  an 
entablature,  and  a coving  of  five  feet.  In  a recess  at 
the  west-end  is  the  music-gallery,  and  in  another  at 
the  east  end  is  an  excellent  time-piece,  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Tompion,  over  which  is  a marble  statue  of  Nash, 
executed  by  Mr.  Hoare,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

In  the  centre  of  the  southern  side  of  the  room  the 
salutary  streams  issue  from  a marble  vase,  and  are 
handed  warm  to  the  company  by  the  pumper,  who  is 
stationed  within  a bar  constructed  for  that  purpose,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a fire-place. 

Attached  to  the  wall  in  this  enclosure  is  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  effusion,  in  gilt  characters,  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Christopher  Anstey,  esq;  author  of  the 
Poetical  Bath  Guide  : 

“THE  HOSPITAL 

IN  THIS  CITY, 

Open  to  the  Sick  Poor  of  every  part  of  the  world,  to  whose  cases 
these  waters  are  applicable, 

(The  Poor  of  Bath  only  excepted) 

Was  first  established,  and  is  still  supported,  by  the  charitable 
contributions  of  the  liberal  and  humane. 
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**  Oh  ! pause  awhile,  whoe’er  thou  art* 

That  drink’st  this  healing  stream  ; 

If  e’er  compassion  o’er  thy  heart 
Diffused  its  heavenly  beam. 

Think  on  the  wretch  whose  distant  lot 
This  friendly  aid  denies  ; 

Think,  how  in  some  poor  lonely  cot 
He  unregarded  lies  l 

Hither  the  helpless  stranger  bring, 

Relieve  his  heartfelt  woe  ; 

And  let  thy  bounty,  like  this  spring. 

In  genial  currents  flow  : 

So  may  thy  years  from  grief  and  pain, 

And  pining  want,  be  free  ; 

And  thou  from  heav’n  that  mercy  gain 
The  poor  receive  from  thee.” 

Here  also  we  read  the  following  Spenserian  lines,  the 
production  of  the  late  Dr.  Harington’s  elegant  fancy  : 

“ Scire  Potestutes  Aquarum,  Usumque  Bibendi.”  virg 

I. 

“ Alwhyle  ye  drinke  ’midst  age  and  ache  ybent. 

Ah  ! creep  not  comfortless  beside  our  streame  ; 

(Sweet  nurse  of  hope)  afflictyon’s  downward  sent, 

Wythe  styll  small  voice,  to  rouse  from  thriftless  dreame  ; 
Each  wyng  to  prune,  that  shyftyth  every  spraie 
In  wytlesse  Flyght,  and  chyrpe  the  Life  awaie. 

II. 

Alwhyle  ye  lave — such  solace  may  be  founde  ; 

‘ When  kinde  the  hand,  why  ’neathe  its  healynge  faint  \ 

* Payne  shall  recure  the  hearte’s  corrupted  wounde  ; 

1 Farre  gonne  is  that  which  feeleth  not  its  playnte. 

‘ By  kindred  angel  smote,  Bethesda  gave 
‘ Newe  vyrtues  forthe,  and  felte  her  troubledde  wave.’ 

III. 

Thus  drynke,  thus  lave — nor  ever  more  lamente, 

Our  sprynges  but  flow  pale  anguishe  to  befriende ; 

How  fayre  the  meede  that  followeth  contente  ! 

How  bless’d  to  live,  and  find  such  anguish  mende  ; 

How  bless’d  to  die— when  sufferynge  faith  makes  sure, 

At  lyfe’s  high  founte,  an  everlastynge  cure ! ” 

F 
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The  architrave  that  runs  under  the  tympanum  on 
the  outside  of  the  Pump-Room  bears  the  following 
Greek  inscription  from  Pindar,  in  letters  of  gold,  allu- 
sive to  the  aquatic  treasure  within  the  room,  said  to 
be  suggested  as  appropriate  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson. 

“ API2TON  MEN  TAflP.” 

Which  may  be  justly  rendered,  “Bath  water  is  better 
than  Bath  wine;”  literally,  “Water  is  best.” 

This  elegant  and  spacious  room  is  open  from  an 
early  hour  every  morning  till  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  is  the  general  and  fashionable  rendezvous 
of  the  city,  where  during  the  season  an  excellent  band 
of  musicians  plays  from  one  till  half-past  three  o’clock 
every  day.  The  expense  of  this  band  is  defrayed  by 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  paid  from  the  Chamber  of  the 
city;  and  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  Nobi- 
lity and  Gentry  frequenting  the  Pump-room.  Such 
an  amusing  treat,  in  a room  so  splendid,  daily  attracts 
every  thing  that  is  gay,  lovely,  and  respectable  to 
one  point ; promotes  an  agreeable  intercourse  ; gives 
strangers  an  opportunity  of  announcing  their  own,  or 
of  knowing  their  friends’  and  neighbours’  arrival  in 
the  city ; and  diffuses  an  universal  glow  of  spirit  and 
hilarity  amongst  a numerous  assemblage. 

“ Odds  bobs  ! how  delighted  I was  unawares, 

“ With  the  music  I heard  in  the  room  above  stairs  ; 

“ For  music  is  wholesome,  the  Doctors  all  think, 

“ For  ladies  that  bathe,  and  for  ladies  that  drink ; 

“ And  that’s  the  opinion  of  Robin  our  driver, 

“ Who  whistles  his  nags  as  they  stand  in  the  river.” 

Anstey’s  Bath  Guide. 

f A book  is  placed  in  the  room  for  the  reception  of  the 
names  of  the  visitors,  in  order  to  make  the  Master  of 
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tlie  Ceremonies  acquainted  with  their  arrival  and  resi- 
dence, that  he  may  pay  the  necessary  attentions. 

Near  the  Hot  Bath  the  Corporation,  in  1792,  erected, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the  city  ar- 
chitect, a very  neat  and  comfortable  Pump-Room, 
particularly  adapted  for  the  invalid  to  be  wheeled  or 
carried  into,  there  being  no  steps  for  him  to  ascend  ; 
and  carriages  may  be  driven  close  to  the  door.  Over 
the  pump  is  placed  the  following  poetic  inscription, 
from  T.  War  ton’s  Ode,  written  on  his  late  Majesty’s 
recovery,  in  1789  : 

“ ‘Hygeia’  broods  with  watchful  wing 
O’er  ancient  Badon’s  mystic  spring  ; 

And  speeds  from  its  sulphureous  source 
The  steamy  torrent’s  secret  course  ; 

And  fans  the  eternal  sparks  of  hidden  fire 
In  deep  unfathom’d  beds  below, 

By  Bladud’s  magic  taught  to  glow  ; 

Bt  adud  ! high  theme  of  Fancy’s  Gothic  lyre.” 

There  is  a small  Pump-Room  at  the  Cross  Bath,  re- 
markable for  its  neatness  and  convenience.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  Baldwin ; and  is  a pleasing  retreat  for 
such  invalids  as  are  ordered  to  drink  the  less  heating 
water  of  this  bath,  and  who  do  not  like  to  mix  in  the 
bustle  of  the  larger  room. 

The  Pump-Rooms  are  under  the  management  of  a 
Committee  ot  the  Corporation,  and  the  terms  for  drink- 
ing are  21.  2s.  per  annum,  or  5s.  per  week. 
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Lo ! where  devotion  rears  its  sacred  pile 
In  gothic  grandeur  towering  to  the  skies ; 

Whose  columns,  ranging  down  the  lofty  aisle. 

Twine  in  rich  folds  their  fretted  canopies  : 

Whilst  all  around  in  wild  but  solemn  guise, 

Stands  many  a monument  and  sculptured  tomb, 

The  last  loved  relics  of  the  good  and  wise, 

Of  age’s  science,  and  youth’s  fervid  bloom. 

Of  man’s  frail  fleeting  hopes,  and  fate’s  unsparing  doom  ! 

Then,  while  the  tall  and  tinted  windows  shed 
A veiled  light  on  grave  or  marble  cell. 

And  all  is  silent  as  the  breathless  dead. 

Save  the  low  moanings  of  some  passing  bell, 

How  must  the  mind  with  holiest  feelings  swell! 

How  pause  awhile  amid  the  chancel-way. 

And  muse  upon  the  dark  cold  stones,  that  tell 
Of  thousands  past,  or  hastening  to  decay, 

No  more  to  rise  again,  till  comes  the  judgment-day. 


THE  ABBEY,  OR  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH, 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  is  a 
most  noble  structure,  and  the  last  specimen  of  eccle- 
siastical Gothic  architecture  upon  the  larger  scale.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  676,  by  the  Saxon  King  Osric, 
probably  on  that  spot  where  stood  the  Roman  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  nuns ; it 
however  soon  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  war,  which 
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then  subsisted  between  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Western  Britain.  King  Offa  having  made  this  part  of 
Somersetshire  an  addition  to  his  territory,  founded  a 
monastery,  much  more  considerable  than  the  original 
institution,  on  the  ruins  of  Osric’s  nunnery,  and  placed 
therein  secular  canons,  monastics  very  general  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  ; but  this  monastery  was 
demolished  by  the  Danes  about  ninety  years  after  its 
erection.  It  was  once  more  raised  to  eminence  in  the 
splendid  reign  of  Athelstan,  filled  with  secular  priests, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Destruction  again  assailed 
it  in  the  reign  of  Rufus  ; and  to  the  liberality  of  a fo- 
reigner, John  de  Villula,  it  was  indebted  for  resto- 
ration. History  presents  us  with  no  account  of  any 
other  particular  occurrence  relative  to  this  building 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  at  which  period  we  find 
that  the  greatest  abuses  existed  among  the  monks,  in 
whose  care  it  was  then  vested,  but  who  had  suffered  it 
once  more  to  dilapidate. 

The  present  noble  edifice,  the  boast  and  beauty  of 
Bath,  owes  its  origin  to  Oliver  King,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  who,  in  the  year  1495,  began  to  rectify 
the  above -mentioned  abuses  and  to  rebuild  the  abbey. 
A vision  or  dream,  says  Sir  John  Harington,  occasioned 
this  pious  resolution,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
good  man  consumed  nearly  all  his  fortune.  It  seems 
that  one  night,  as  he  lay  musing  on  his  bed  at  Bath, 
he  fancied  he  saw  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  angels  as- 
cending and  descending  by  a ladder,  near  to  which 
was  a fair  olive  crown.  This  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  the  bishop,  that  he  thought  he  heard  a 
voice  pronounce  these  words,  “ Let  an  Olive  establish 
the  crown,  and  a King  restore  the  church.”  Hereupon 
he  commenced  the  undertaking,  and,  as  the  historian 
f 2 
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concludes,  caused  this  vision  to  be  represented  on  the 
west  front  of  it,  under  the  title  of  De  sursum  est — “ It 
is  from  on  high.”  This  pious  bishop  was  prevented 
completing  the  work  by  death  ; and  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
this  church  coming  into  the  king’s  hands,  and  the 
townsmen  refusing  to  purchase  it  of  the  commissioners 
for  five  hundred  marks,  it  was  entirely  stripped  of  its 
lead,  glass,  iron,  timber,  and  other  materials  ; in  which 
condition,  with  only  the  bare  walls  standing,  it  remained 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  till  1606,  when  it  was 
restored  to  its  present  state  by  the  pious  benefactions 
of  Dr.  James  Montague,  then  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  other  generous  benefactors,  and  made  parochial. 
It  is  a stately  and  elegant  structure,  and  affords  the 
curious  stranger  as  much  speculation  as  any  parochial 
church  of  the  same  standing  in  England.  It  is  built 
in  the  shape  of  a cross,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a tower  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  height, 
having  an  excellent  peal  of  ten  bells.  The  length  of 
the  whole  fabric  from  east  to  west  is  twro  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  from  north  to  south  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet ; and  the  breadth  of  the  body  and  side  aisles 
is  seventy-two  feet. 

The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  west,  through  a 
noble  arched  door-way,  by  a descent  of  four  steps  ; and 
the  general  effect  of  the  coup  d’ceil,  when  the  vision  takes 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  is  wonderfully  striking. 
Beauties  rush  upon  the  spectator  from  every  part ; he 
is  immediately  sensible  of  the  chastest  uniformity,  pro- 
portion, and  harmony,  in  its  several  members,  in  its 
arches,  and  its  clustered  columns  and  piers  ; together 
with  an  airiness  and  lightness,  proceeding  from  its 
large  and  elegant  windows,  that  seldom  occur  in  build- 
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ings  of  a similar  age  and  nature.  But  previously  to 
entering  the  fabric,  the  attention  is  powerfully  ar- 
rested by  the  grandeur  of  the  western  front,  one  of 
the  most  singular  pieces  of  architecture  existing  ; which 
is  thus  particularly  described  in  the  Rev.  R.  Warner’s 
History  of  Bath  : 

“ The  grand  entrance  in  the  centre  is  filled  with  a 
rich  ornamented  door,  given  in  1617,  by  Sir  Henry 
Montague,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  that  name  ; it  is 
charged  with  the  arms  of  the  see,  impaling  those  of 
Montague,  and  round  the  shield  is  the  device  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y pense.  In 
two  other  shields  are  the  arms  of  Montague  only  : un- 
der the  two  upper  shields  on  a label  is  this  inscription, 
Kcce  quam  bonuin  et  quam  jucundum,  &c.  Above 
the  shields  is  a profile  helmet,  with  the  crest  of  a 
griffin’s  head  ; behind  is  hung  a flowing  mantle,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  door  are  two  ornamented  bosses. 
This  design  strongly  marks  the  decorative  taste  of  the 
above  date.  The  architrave  round  the  entrance  is 
composed  of  a number  of  mouldings,  and  a sub-archi- 
trave diverges  from  it,  and  forms  a square  head  over 
the  arch  ; the  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  filled  with  la- 
bels, enclosing  wounded  hearts,  crowns  of  thorns,  and 
wounded  hands  and  feet,  figurative  of  the  five  wounds 
of  our  Saviour.  On  each  side  there  are  rich  canopied 
niches,  enclosing  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  apostolic  patrons  of  the  church  : they  stand  on 
brackets.  On  that  under  St.  Peter  is  the  blended  white 
and  red  rose  and  a crown,  and  on  the  corresponding 
bracket  under  St.  Paul  is  the  portcullis  with  a crown 
likewise  ; the  attributes  of  the  two  saints  are  partly 
destroyed.  A very  small  cornice  runs  over  the  head 
of  the  arch,  supporting  an  elegant  open  battlement, 
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which  is  divided  in  the  centre  niche,  once  filled,  it 
may  be  supposed,  with  a statue  of  Henry  VII,  as  his 
arms  and  supporters  remain  perfect  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

<{  The  lower  parts  of  the  first  division  over  the  im- 
post of  the  turrets,  which  are  of  square  forms,  have 
simple  narrow  openings,  to  light  the  staircases  within 
them.  On  the  upper,  begins  the  representation  of  the 
bishop’s  vision  : here  the  ladders  take  their  rise  from 
a kind  of  undulating  line,  expressive  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ; and  here  the  angels  begin  their  ascension. 
On  each  side  of  the  ladders  are  figures  which  have  some 
distant  resemblance  to  shepherds  ; over  them  are  labels, 
the  inscriptions  on  which  are  not  legible  ; other  open- 
ings for  light  appear  under  the  rounds  of  the  ladders. 
The  second  divisions  take  octangular  forms,  and  on 
their  fronts  is  seen  a continuation  of  the  ladders  and 
the  angels.  On  the  tops  of  the  ladders  are  the  bustos 
of  two  saints,  each  holding  a book.  On  each  side  of 
the  front  cant  of  the  turrets  are  three  tiers  of  statues, 
standing  on  pedestals,  and  finished  with  pinnacled 
canopies  : they  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  among 
which  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew  are  conspicuous.  The 
third  divisions  are  filled  with  compartments,  as  are  the 
battlements  to  them,  and  finish  with  open  spires. 

i(  The  west  window  is  of  extreme  richness  ; it  con- 
sists of  two  sub-arches  and  a large  division  between 
them,  each  sub-arch  having  three  divisions,  which  are 
likewise  seen  in  the  heads  of  the  sub-arches : the 
spandrels  between  the  heads  and  the  large  division  in 
the  centre  have  each  three  divisions  ; the  heights  from 
the  bottom  of  the  window  to  the  springing  of  the  arch 
have  also  three  divisions,  in  the  heads  of  the  sub-arch 
three  divisions  ; and  the  large  division  in  the  centre 
has  also  three  divisions.  The  curious  observer  must 
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at  leisure  survey  the  more  minute  parts  of  this  mystic 
architectural  design.  In  the  centre  of  the  tracery, 
near  the  head  of  the  window,  is  an  angel  issuing  from 
a cloud  bearing  a shield,  once  charged,  it  may  be 
presumed,  with  the  arms  of  the  see  ; an  architrave 
forms  the  whole  line  of  the  window,  and  its  arched  head 
is  bounded  by  a sub-architrave,  beginning  with  the 
springing  of  the  arch.  The  spandrels  of  this  arch  are 
filled  with  an  angelic  choir,  who,  in  attitudes  of  adora- 
tion, are  chanting  forth  the  praises  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  was  once  more  conspicuous,  in  the  fine  niche  in 
the  centre  of  the  battlements  : there  now  only  remains 
of  it  the  statue  of  the  Father,  whose  feet  rest  on  a 
bracket ; below  which  bracket  are  two  shields,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  the  see,  surmounted  by  the  supporters 
to  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  which  supporters  held  the 
united  white  and  red  roses,  over  which  is  a crown. 

“ Among  the  angels  appear  two  shields  of  arms, 
now  so  nearly  effaced  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  to 
the  naked  eye  from  below  ; but  a telescope  shews  them 
to  be  charged  with  two  bendlets  dexter-embattled  and 
counter-embattled,  and  surmounted  by  a cardinal’s  hat. 
This  bearing  is  probably  that  of  Cardinal  Adrian  di 
Gastello,  of  whom  Brown  Willis  (in  his  History  of 
Cathedrals,  vol.  i.  p.  519)  says,  ‘ Adrian  di  Castello, 
bishop  of  Hereford  in  1592,  and  two  years  after 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  bestowed  much  money  in 
vaulting  the  choir  of  Bath,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  arms 
under  a cardinal’s  hat  on  the  roof  on  each  side  of  the 
choir.’  The  coat,  as  above  described,  but  without  the 
hat,  and  with  one  bendlet  instead  of  two,  is  now  visible 
in  the  centre  of  the  second  division  of  the  vault  of  the 
choir.  The  upper  part  of  the  shields  in  the  west  front 
is  so  decayed  as  to  render  it  possible  that  a third  bend.- 
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let  formerly  existed  in  them,  and  that  the  bearing  is 
the  same  as  that  in  the  choir  ; if  so,  it  proves  that  this 
front  was  only  completed  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  di 
Castello.  The  cornice  above  the  spandrels  is  pedi- 
mental,  as  are  the  lines  of  the  battlements. 

“ We  will  now  particularize  the  buttresses  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle  windows.  They  are  ornamented  with 
rolls  containing  inscriptions  not  legible,  but  are  said 
to  contain  the  following  allegorical  allusion  to  the 
founder’s  name,  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
c.  ix.  v.  8 : 

( Gerunt  ligna  ut  unger ent  se  regem, 

1 Dixeruntque  Olivce,  “ Impera  nobis.’’’ 

* Trees,  going  to  choose  their  king, 

* Said— be  to  us  the  Olive  king.’^ 

Over  the  rolls  are  small  arched  heads,  and  on  their 
points  are  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Henry  VII. 
bearing  on  their  heads  the  regal  crown,  from  the  rays 
of  which  spring  olive  trees,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  bishop  and  his  vision;  over  them  are  the  bishop’s 
mitres.  Here  the  small  arched  heads  occur  again. 
Still  higher  are  small  shields,  which  are  despoiled  of 
their  arms.  Here  the  small  arched  head  is  introduced 
a third  time ; and  as  at  this  part  of  the  buttress  the 
square  of  it  is  seen  complete,  this  arched  head  is  re- 
peated on  each  square,  finishing  with  open  spires 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  turrets.  The  small 
entrances  to  the  side  aisles  are  in  unison,  as  well  as  the 
enrichments  of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
spandrel,  with  their  centre  entrance.  The  windows 
have  a resemblance  to  the  great  one,  and  on  the  mul- 
lions  of  each  is  a statue  ; that  on  the  left  is  designed 
for  our  Saviour,  who  is  pointing  to  the  wound  in  his 
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side  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  holding  some 
deeds  with  seals  appendant ; probably  signifying,  that 
through  his  merits  the  bounty  of  the  righteous  in  gifts 
of  land  was  applied  towards  rebuilding  of  the  church. 
The  statue  on  the  right  hand  is  that  of  the  king,  hold- 
ing a bag  of  money,  as  appropriating  it  to  the  same 
holy  purpose.  These  statues  stand  on  pedestals,  on 
the  front  of  which  are  shields,  whereon  are  just  dis- 
cernible the  arms  of  the  see,  &c.  Over  their  heads 
are  canopies  finishing  with  shields  ; on  that  over  our 
Saviour  is  a griffin.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  of  the 
windows  are  placed  small  brackets  for  statues,  and 
over  the  points  of  the  head  of  the  windows  are  in- 
scriptions very  perfect ; over  the  left  is  Damns  Meat 
over  the  right  Domus  Orationis.  The  title  of  the 
whole  design  of  the  work  on  this  front  as  describing 
the  vision,  De  sursum  est , is  now  no  where  to  be 
perceived.  The  cornices  above  these  windows  take, 
like  that  over  the  centre  part  of  the  building,  a pedi- 
mental  direction,  and  unite  with  those  on  the  turrets, 
as  do  the  open  battlements  in  these  parts.” 

The  roof  is  equally  remarkable  with  the  western 
entrance,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  nave  and  the 
choir  ; the  former  separated  from  the  side-aisles  by 
twelve  clustered  pillars,  supporting  elliptical  arches. 
Fifty-two  windows  illuminate  the  fabric,  all  of  admi- 
rable construction,  the  number  of  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  church  to  be  called  the  Lantern  of  England. 
A beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  the  oratory  of  Prior 
Bird,  ornaments  the  chancel  or  choir,  the  part  now 
fitted  up  for  parochial  worship.  It  has  a handsome 
altar-piece,  representing  the  Wise  Men’s  Offering, 
given  in  the  year  1725,  by  General  Wade,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  city ; and  an  excellent  organ, 
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thought  by  very  good  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe. 

A profusion  of  monuments  are  scattered  through 
the  different  members  of  the  church  ; amongst  which 
some  strike  the  eye  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution 
and  happiness  of  the  design,  and  others  awaken  at- 
tention from  the  circumstance  of  their  commemorating 
characters  who  excited  the  interest  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

Here  reposes  under  a costly  monument  Bishop 
Montague,  the  munificent  patron  of  the  church  ; and 
opposite  to  him  rests  in  eternal  silence,  the  facetious 
James  Quin,  whose  manes  were  gratified  by  the 
following  poetical  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  his  friend 
Garrick : 

That  tongue  which  set  the  table  on  a roar, 

And  charm’d  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more  ; 

Closed  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit. 

Which  spake,  before  the  tongue,  what  Shakespeare  writ  ; 
Cold  is  that  hand,  which  living  was  stretch’d  forth, 

At  Nature’s  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 

Here  lies  James  Quin  ! Deign,  reader,  to  be  taught, 
Whate’er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 

In  Nature’s  happiest  mould  however  cast, 

((  To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last.” 

Ob.  mdcclxvi.  JEtatis  lxxiii. 

Richard  Nash,  esq;  the  monarch  of  Bath,  and  first 
regulator  of  its  numerous  amusements,  is  interred 
near  him  ; over  his  grave  the  late  Dr.  Harington 
inscribed  these  literary  offerings  : 

ADESTE  O CIVES,  ADESTE  LUGENTEs! 

HIC  SILENS,  LEGES 

RICARDI  NASH,  ARM1G . 

NIHIL  AMPULS  IMPERANTIS  ; 

QUI  DIU  ET  UTILISSIME 
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ASSUMPTUS  BATHONLE 
ELEGANTIiE  ARBITER. 

EHEU! 

MORTI,  (ULTIMO  DESIGNATOR) 

HAUD  INDECORI  SUCCUBUIT 
ANN.  DOM.  MDCCLXXI.  AETAT.  SUAE.  LXXYII. 

BEATUS  ILLE  QUI  SIBI  IMPERIOSUS  ! 

If  social  virtues  make  remembrance  dear, 

Or  manners  pure  on  decent  rule  depend. 

To  his  remains  consign  one  grateful  tear, 

Of  youth  the  guardian,  and  of  all  the  friend. 

Now  sleeps  dominion  ; here  no  bounty  flows  ; 

Nor  more  awakes  the  festive  scene  to  grace. 

Beneath  that  hand  which  no  discernment  shews, 
Untaught  to  honour  or  distinguish  place. 

Under  this  inscription  is  cut  in  marble  the  arm  of 
Death  striking  his  dart  at  a falling  crown  and  sceptre, 
with  the  motto, 

JEqua  pulsat  manu. 

An  eles-ant  monument  near  the  altar  bears  the  follow- 

o 

ing  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Miller,  who  died 
at  the  Hotwells,  Bristol,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1781,  in 
the  41st  year  of  her  age  : 

Devoted  stone ! amidst  the  wrecks  of  time 
Uninjur’d  bear  thy  Miller’s  spotless  name  ; 

The  virtues  of  her  youth  and  ripen’d  prime, 

The  tender  thought,  th’  enduring  record  claim. 

When  clos’d  the  num’rous  eyes  that  round  this  bier 
Have  wept  the  loss  of  wide-extended  worth, 

O gentle  stranger,  may  one  gen’rous  tear 

Drop,  as  thou  bendest  o’er  this  hallow’d  earth ! 

Are  truth  and  genius,  love  and  pity  thine, 

With  lib’ral  charity,  and  faith  sincere  ? 

Then  rest  thy  wand'ring  step  beneath  this  shrine. 

And  greet  a kindred  spirit  hov’ring  near. 
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We  may  here  also  notice  the  mutilated  effigy  of 
Sir  William  Waller  at  the  south  end  of  the  southern 
transept.  Tradition  says  that  James  II.,  on  passing 
through  the  church,  and  observing  his  obnoxious  face, 
instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  vented  his  impotent 
malice  by  hacking  off  the  poor  knight’s  nose,  in  which 
mangled  state  it  still  remains. 

There  is  a mural  monument  of  marble  on  the  north 
side  of  the  north  transept,  that  preserves  the  remem- 
brance of  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Richard  Frampton, 
esq;  of  Moreton,  Dorsetshire.  On  the  top  of  it  is  the 
bust  of  a female  under  a curtain,  between  two  urns. 

A monument  in  the  southern  aisle,  which  comme- 
morates Colonel  Walsh,  (by  whose  death  an  eminent 
family  in  Ireland  became  extinct,)  surpasses  perhaps 
in  happiness  of  design  all  others  in  this  noble  fabric. 
A column,  broken  in  the  middle,  with  its  ornamented 
capital  fallen  to  the  ground,  appropriately  designates 
the  line  of  descent  being  overturned. 

A very  handsome  monument  is  erected  in  the 
southern  aisle  to  the  memory  of  Herman  Katenchamp, 
esq;  many  years  his  Majesty’s  consul-general  in  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  in  Spain,  who  died  in  this  city, 
March  23,  1807.  Over  it  is  a finely  executed  female 
figure  entwining  a garland  of  roses  round  an  urn. 

Not  far  from  hence  a plain  marble  slab  occurs, 
bearing  a Latin  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  truly 
classical  writer,  W.  Melmoth,  esq. 

In  the  choir  is  a neat  monument  erected  to  Henry 
Harington,  M.D.  at  the  head  of  which  is  carved  his 
divine  composition,  the  Eloi,  or  Death  of  Christ. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  parti- 
cularize every  monument  worthy  of  attention  ; but  as 
the  church  is  daily  open,  constant  opportunities  are 
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thus  afforded  the  public  of  gratifying  their  curiosity 
with  an  actual  survey  of  them. 

St.  James’s  Church  is  a neat  freestone  structure. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  years  1768  and  1769,  by  the  vo- 
luntary subscriptions  of  the  parishioners,  and  sums 
advanced  on  the  security  of  church-rates  and  rents, 
under  the  direction,  and  according  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Palmer  : the  style  of  the  building  is  what  may  be 
termed  modern  Gothic.  The  ground-floor  forms  a 
parallelogram,  sixty-one  feet  long  by  fifty-eight  feet 
wide  ; the  roof  is  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns  ; 
the  ceiling  is  divided  into  three  parts ; the  middle  is 
finished  with  an  entablature  and  coving,  and  the  two 
sides  with  an  architrave  only  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
eastern  end  falls  into  a recess  to  receive  the  communion 
table,  over  which  is  a painting  of  Christ  breaking  the 
bread  and  delivering  it  to  the  disciples  who  journeyed 
with  him  to  Emmaus.  This  recess  is  set  round  with 
columns  and  pilasters  with  a Doric  entablature.  The 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
pews,  and  a fine  organ,  built  by  Mr.  Seed,  of  Bristol, 
in  1782,  render  the  interior  of  the  church  elegant  and 
pleasing : the  tower,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1726,  has  a 
peal  of  eight  musical  bells. 

St.  Michael’s  Church  was  built  between  the  years 
1734  and  1742.  It  is  finished  according  to  the  Doric 
order,  with  a fine  dome  : there  is  a painting  of  our 
Saviour,  and  another  of  Moses,  over  the  altar ; the 
former  by  Mr.  Hoare  of  this  city,  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Robinson  of  London : it  has  an  organ,  and  a good  peal, 
of  eight  bells. 
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Walcot  Church  stands  within  the  liberties  of  the 
city,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1780  by  voluntary 
subscription ; but,  on  account  of  the  great  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  parish,  it  has  been  since  very 
much  enlarged : it  is  a handsome  building,  and  has  a 
good  organ.  The  income  of  this  rectory  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  other  consolidated  churches  in  Bath. 
Among  many  other  monuments,  a neat  tablet  in  the 
southern  aisle  arrests  our  attention,  which  commemo- 
rates James  Hare,  esq;  M.P.  for  Knaresborough,  who 
died  March  17th,  1804.  The  following  elegy  is  in- 
scribed to  his  memory  from  the  elegant  pen  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  Devonshire  : 


Hark ! ’twas  the  knell  of  death ! what  spirit  fled;, 

And  burst  the  shackles  man  is  doom’d  to  bear? 

Can  it  be  true  ? and,  ’midst  the  senseless  dead. 

Must  sorrowing  thousands  count  the  loss  of  Hare  ? 

Shall  not  his  genius  life’s  short  date  prolong  ? 

(Pure  as  the  ether  of  its  kindred  sky) 

Shall  wit  enchant  no  longer  from  his  tongue. 

And  beam  in  vivid  flashes  from  his  eye  ? 

Oh,  no  ! that  mind,  for  every  purpose  fit. 

Has  met,  alas  ! the  universal  doom  : 

XJnrivall’d  fancy,  judgment,  sense,  and  wit. 

Were  his,  and  only  left  him  at  the  tomb. 

• 

Rest,  spirit,  rest ! for  gentle  was  thy  course  ; 

Thy  rays,  like  beams  divine,  no  venom  knew, 
For  still  benevolence  allay’d  the  force 

Of  the  keen  darts  thy  matchless  satire  threw. 

Yet  not  alone  thy  genius  we  deplore, 

Nor  o’er  thy  various  talents  drop  the  tear, 

But  weep  to  think  we  shall  behold  no  more 
A lost  companion  and  a friend  sincere ! 


The  New  Church,  in  James-Street,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  projected  by  the  Rector  of  Walcot 
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very  soon  after  his  first  residence  at  Bath,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1817.  Seeing  the  deficiency 
of  accommodation  in  the  parish  for  attendance  on  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  conferred  with 
Mr.  Johnson  Phillott,  and  found  that  the  subject  had 
already  been  matter  of  consideration  with  that  gentle- 
man : on  farther  conversation  a committee  of  gentlemen 
zealous  in  the  good  cause  was  speedily  formed,  and  a 
subscription  opened.  Many  difficulties  were  to  be 
overcome ; and  a very  large  sum  was  found  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  purchase  of  ground  for  the  site,  as  well 
as  for  the  subsequent  building.  The  situation  was 
chosen  as  near  to  Avon-street  as  could  conveniently  be 
found,  with  a view  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  a 
large,  and  certainly  not  religious,  nor  well  informed 
population,  generally  speaking,  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  contributions  were  liberal,  aided  by  a large  grant 
from  the  King’s  Commissioners  for  building  new 
churches,  and  by  one  also  from  the  society  instituted 
for  the  same  purpose.  A church  of  great  beauty  and 
convenience  in  the  Gothic  style  was  commenced  in 
the  following  year  under  the  direction  of  John  Lowder, 
esq;  architect,  and  opened  for  divine  service  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1822,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  acting  for  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  It  accommodates  2160  persons,  including 
the  National  Schools  ; and  the  whole  number  of  free 
sittings  amounts  to  1800.  The  Ministers  are  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Crawley,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  Marriott, 
under  whose  zealous  and  very  able  exertions  the  lower 
classes  have  been  induced  in  p-reat  numbers  to  listen 

O 

to  doctrines  essential  to  their  salvation,  and  to  a whole- 
some attendance  on  the  apostolic  ritual  of  the  church 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Among  all  the  splendid 
g 2 
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works  which  Bath  can  boast,  very  few,  if  any,  can  vie 
with  this  : and  we  may  hope  that  its  benefits  will  be 
felt,  not  only  at  present,  but  so  long  as  this  our  city 
shall  endure.  Trinity  church  is  at  present  a chapel 
to  the  parish  church  of  Walcot ; but  at  the  next 
avoidance  of  that  rectory,  when  the  Commissioners 
above  named  will  divide  the  whole  into  at  least  three, 
this  will  become  the  parish  church  of  the  district  at 
present  allotted  to  it ; which  extends  northward  to 
George-street,  and  includes  all  south  and  west  from 
thence. 

Christ  Church  was  built  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  on  a piece  of 
land  in  Montpellier-row,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Rivers  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  area  of  the 
structure,  which  will  contain  eight  hundred  people,  is 
appropriated  to  accommodate  all  such  persons  as  are 
unable  to  pay  for  seats  in  other  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship. The  galleries  are  let  to  respectable  families, 
the  profits  arising  from  which  are  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  institution.  The  building  is  spa- 
cious and  elegant,  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  with  a 
fine  altar-piece  and  organ  : it  was  opened  in  November, 
1798. 


Bathwick  New  Church. — This  elegant  structure, 
in  the  florid  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  was  recently 
erected  agreeable  to  the  design  and  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Mr.  Pinch,  of  this  city.  It  is  en- 
closed with  an  iron  pallisading,  and  has  a small 
portion  of  ground  around,  ornamentally  laid  out  and 
planted  with  various  shrubs : it  consists  of  a lofty  nave, 
with  two  side  aisles;  is  in  length,  within  the  walls, 
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eighty  feet,  and  in  breadth  fifty-five  feet ; and  is  cal* 
ciliated  to  contain  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in 
pews,  besides  four  hundred  and  fifty  free  sittings, 
making  a total  of  one  thousand  three  hundred.  The 
walls  of  the  nave  as  well  as  the  aisles  are  adorned 
with  semi-octangular  buttresses,  which  rise  above  the 
enriched  battlements,  and  are  terminated  with  purfled 
pinnacles.  The  tower,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  church, 
is  greatly  enriched  with  numerous  ornaments,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a very  light  and  beautiful  battlement ; 
at  the  angles  of  the  tower  are  placed  octangular  but- 
tresses, which  terminate  above  the  battlements  with 
other  lofty  and  enriched  pinnacles.  On  each  side  of 
the  tower  are  the  entrances  both  to  the  galleries  and 
also  to  the  body  of  the  church.  The  vestry  is  situated 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  tower,  the  entrance  is  from 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  nave  is  supported  by 
clustered  columns  and  the  ceiling  groined  ; at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  ribs  are  handsome  bosses.  The 
windows  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  tracery,  and 
beneath  them  are  Gothic  pannels  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  names  of  donors.  The  eastern 
end  of  the  nave  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  and  contains 
three  handsome  windows  of  coloured  glass  with  various 
devices  ; beneath  which  is  placed  a very  fine  altar- 
piece,  the  production  of  that  eminent  artist,  Benjamin 
Barker,  and  presented  by  himself  to  the  parish  : the 
whole  has  a very  imposing  and  beautiful  appearance 
when  viewed  from  the  western  end,  where  stands  the 
pulpit.  Here  is  a very  fine  toned  organ,  built  by 
Messrs.  Gray  & Son,  London.  The  expense  of  this 
edifice  is  estimated  to  be  about  10,000/.  part  of  which 
was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
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parish.  The  old  church,  which  was  situated  near  the 
Parsonage-House,  having  been  taken  down  in  1822, 
the  materials  were  removed  to  the  burying  “ground 
immediately  contiguous,  and  converted  into  a very 
neat  chapel  with  a tower  attached,  for  the  conveniency 
of  reading  the  burial  service  and  giving  notice  of 
funerals.  The  chapel  is  also  used  as  a parochial 
school. 

Lyncombe  and  Widcombe  Church  is  a small  low 
building  situated  in  the  village  of  Widcombe,  but 
attached  to  the  rectory  of  Bath.  Being  incompetent 
to  accommodate  a tenth  part  of  the  population  of  these 
extensive  parishes,  it  has  been  determined  to  erect  a 
new  church  in  a more  central  situation,  commensurate 
with  the  wealth  and  increased  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Queen-square,  was  built  by 
that  judicious  architect,  Mr.  Wood,  on  a plan  which 
displays  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  The  expenses  of 
the  building  were  defrayed  by  a subscription  of  several 
gentlemen,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  it.  The  outside 
of  this  beautiful  structure  is  of  the  Doric,  the  inside 
of  the  Ionic  order  ; its  interior  is  fifty-seven  feet  long, 
forty-eight  broad,  and  thirty-six  high  : it  was  opened 
for  divine  service  in  1735. 

Margaret’s  Chapel,  Brock-street,  which  was  built 
in  1773,  is  a chapel  of  ease  to  Walcot  church,  and 
private  property ; it  is  of  the  Gothic  order,  with  gal- 
leries : is  seventy  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  high ; besides  having  a large  recess  for  the 
altar,  over  which  is  placed  a capital  picture  of  the 
Wise  Men’s  Offering.  It  has  a fine-toned  organ. 
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All  Saints’  Chapel,  an  elegant  structure,  built 
according  to  the  modern  Gothic  style,  and  situated 
near  Lansdown-Crescent,  was  erected  by  a subscrip- 
tion of  several  gentlemen,  who  are  proprietors  of  it. 
It  is  sixty-four  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide  within 
the  walls,  exclusive  of  four  recesses  with  a fire-place 
in  each.  The  gallery  is  carried  all  round  the  chapel, 
forming  an  oval,  and  supported  by  eight  light  Gothic 
pillars,  which,  rising  to  the  roof,  ramify  into  ribs  that 
rise  over  and  support  it.  The  middle  part  of  the 
ceiling  is  likewise  oval ; it  rises  six  feet  higher  than 
the  ceiling  over  the  gallery,  and  is  enriched  with  ap- 
propriate ornaments  in  stucco  ; twelve  large  windows 
above  the  gallery  illuminate  the  chapel,  bearing  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  other  decorations  on 
painted  glass.  The  window  of  the  altar  has  a trans- 
parent representation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
paintings  are  by  Mr.  Barker, 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  though  annexed  to  St.  John’s 
Hospital,  and  generally  called  after  the  name  of  the 
Baptist,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael ; it  is  a very  neat 
and  light  building,  erected  by  Mr.  Killigrew,  near  the 
Cross  Baths,  about  the  year  1722,  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  which  was  much  dilapidated. 

Kensington  Chapel,  adjoining  the  London  road, 
is  private  property,  built  by  subscription : it  was 
opened  for  divine  service  in  January,  1795 ; and  is  a 
neat  building  in  the  modern  style,  sixty-two  feet  long 
and  forty-two  feet  six  inches  wide  within  the  walls, 
exclusive  of  a recess  of  twenty-one  feet  by  twelve  feet 
six  inches.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  architect. 
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Octagon  Chapel,  Milsom-Street,  built  agreeably 
to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lightholder,  architect,  in  1767,  is 
greatly  admired  for  its  neatness  and  elegance  : it  has 
a fine  altar-piece,  representing  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
painted  by  Mr.  Hoare,  and  an  excellent  organ. 

Laura  Chapel,  Henrietta-Street,  was  erected  on 
a tontine  subscription  scheme  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leaves, 
and  is  the  property  of  the  Rev.  W.  Grinfield : it  was 
opened  for  divine  service  in  1796.  It  is  an  elegant 
commodious  building,  and  rendered  comfortable  in  the 
winter  season  by  fires  in  its  recesses. 

The  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
situated  under  Beechen  Cliff,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev. 
Charles  Crook,  rector  of  Bath.  Owing  to  its  dilapi- 
dated state  divine  service  has  not  for  some  time  past 
been  performed  here ; but  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Rector  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  it  has  lately  been  much  enlarged  and  made 
capable  of  accommodating  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons. Adjoining  is  a hospital  belonging  to  it  for  the 
reception  of  two  idiots,  rebuilt  in  1761. 
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Lady  Huntingdon’s  Chapel,  in  the  Vineyards, 
displays  much  taste  and  elegance  in  the  interior  part. 
The  ground  floor  is  intersected  by  a light  iron  railing 
into  several  divisions  ; and  a handsome  gallery  runs 
round,  supported  by  fluted  pillars,  every  two  of  which 
form  an  arch  with  the  side  of  the  gallery.  The  coni" 
munion-table  is  placed  in  a circular  recess  at  one  end, 
with  a fine-toned  organ  directly  over  it ; at  the  other 
end  are  two  reading-desks^  each  supported  by  a spread 
eagle  ; behind  these  the  throne  rises  six  steps  higher, 
with  another  reading-desk,  also  borne  by  a spread 
eagle,  that  stands  on  its  summit. 

Methodist  Chapel,  New  King-Street,  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  is  a neat  and 
well-adapted  place  for  divine  worship.  The  ground- 
floor  is  furnished  with  pews,  and  an  elegant  gallery 
goes  round.  The  pulpit  stands  in  front  of  the  com- 
munion-table, which  is  placed  in  a handsome  recess, 
and  over  it  is  an  orchestra  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
a choir  of  singers,  and  furnished  with  an  excellent 
organ. 

Walcot  New  Chapel,  in  London-Street,  also  be- 
longs to  the  Methodists.  This  building  is  allowed  to 
be  the  most  elegant  structure  of  the  kind  in  this  city. 
It  is  seventy-one  feet  in  length  and  fifty-two  in  width, 
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exclusive  of  a large  recess  behind  the  pulpit,  adapted 
for  communion  service  below,  and  an  orchestra  above. 

Independent  Meeting-House,  Ai  gyle-Street,  is 
very  airy  and  lofty,  illuminated  with  large  windows, 
and  well  furnished  with  a handsome  gallery  and  com- 
modious pews.  It  has  lately  been  considerably  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  and  possesses  a good  organ  and 
an  excellent  choir. 

Quakers’  Meeting-House,  St.  James’s  Passage, 
St.  James’s  Parade,  is  a large  and  airy  building,  has 
a spacious  gallery,  and  is  in  every  respect  fit  for  the 
reception  of  a numerous  assembly.  The  best  preachers 
in  the  Society  often  visit  it. 

Baptist  Meeting-House,  Somerset-Street,  is  pro- 
vided with  commodious  pews  and  a large  gallery. 

New  Baptist  Chapel,  York-Street,  built  by  part 
of  the  congregation  from  Somerset-Street,  is  a small 
neat  chapel,  with  a gallery  round. 

Moravian  Chapel,  Prince’s  Street,  is  a neat  build- 
ing, supplied  with  convenient  seats,  a gallery,  and  an 
organ, 

Roman-Catholic  Chapel,  Orchard-Street : a neat 
and  commodious  building ; the  whole  area  of  the 
structure,  with  the  recess  for  the  altar-piece,  &c.  is 
from  the  model  of  St.  James’s  church.  There  is  a 
very  good  organ,  aided  by  an  excellent  choir. 
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Portland  Chapbl,  in  Abingdon  Buildings,  is  a neat 
and  commodious  building,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  on  the  31st  of  July,  1816,  by  several 
members  of  the  Independent  denomination.  A hand- 
some gallery  runs  round  ; with  a music-loft  and  a fine- 
toned  organ. 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Widcombe,  has  been  recently 
opened  for  a branch  of  the  Independent  congregation. 
The  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  are  used  both 
at  morning  and  evening  service  ; a new  organ  has  been 
erected,  and  there  is  a good  choir. 

Unitarian  Chapel,  Trim-Street,  is  extremely  neat, 
and  furnished  with  a handsome  gallery  and  convenient 
pews.  It  is  supported  by  a numerous  and  respectable 
congregation. 

O O ...  ■ 

Methodist  Chapel,  Wells  Road,  has  been  lately 
erected  for  a congregation  who  term  themselves  Inde- 
pendents. 

Huntington's  Chapel,  Bedford-Street,  Walcot. 
The  followers  of  the  late  Mr.*  Huntington  have  caused 
a house  in  the  above  situation  to  be  converted  into  a 
small  chapel,  where  Calvinistic  Methodists  assemble. 
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Amply  furnished  as  Bath  is  with  edifices  devoted 
to  the  worship  and  glory  of  God,  it  is  not  less  accom- 
modated with  institutions  dedicated  to  the  service  and 
comfort  of  men.  Notwithstanding  the  most  fascina- 
ting amusements  are  ever  open  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  visitors  and  inhabitants,  yet  the  softer  calls 
of  charity  and  benevolence  are  still  heard  amidst  the 
gaiety  of  dissipation  and  the  frivolities  of  fashion  ; and 
no  place  in  the  kingdom  exhibits  more  asyla  for  dis- 
ease and  wretchedness,  for  the  support  of  the  poor* 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  the  instruction  of  the  igno- 
rant, than  Bath.  Of  these,  the  first  which  claims  our 
attention,  from  the  munificence  of  its  plan,  and  the 
extent  of  its  utility,  is 

THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 


Which  stands  at  the  top  of  Union-Street,  fronting  the 
Borougliwalls,  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  city ; a 
building  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  ninety  in 
depth.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Nash  had  the  honour  of 
suggesting  the  noble  idea  of  its  foundation  in  1715, 
and  he  was  ably  supported  in  the  plan  by  a company 
of  gentlemen,  who  subscribed  a large  sum  for  the 
purpose ; but  some  difference  of  opinion  arising 
amongst  them,  the  benevolent  intention  slumbered  till 
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1738,  when,  being  resumed,  the  present  hospital 
was  built  by  Mr. Wood,  the  architect.  Ralph  Allen, 
esq;  generously  gave  all  the  freestone,  ready  wrought, 
wall  stone,  paving-stone,  and  lime-stone,  used  in  the 
building.  The  Right  Hon.  William  Pulteney,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Bath,  laid  the  first  stone,  on  which  the 
following  inscription  had  been  previously  cut : 

This  Stone 

Is  the  first  which  was  laid  in  the  foundation  of 

THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

July  the  6th,  A.D.  1738. 

God  prosper  the  charitable  Undertaking  ! 

This  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients in  the  year  1742.  It  was  instituted  with  a 
view  to  extend  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
Bath  waters  to  those  whose  circumstances  and  situ- 
ation in  life  might  otherwise  effectually  bar  them  from 
all  access  to  these  salutary  springs ; and  who  might 
therefore  with  much  reason  complain — “ Though  an 
angel  hath  troubled  the  waters,  alas  ! sirs,  we  have  no 
friend  to  help  us  in !”  the  expense  of  conveying  a 
sick  person  from  some  of  the  distant  counties  to  this 
place,  and  of  supporting  such  an  one  during  the  course 
of  the  waters,  being  greater  than  many  even  in  decent 
circumstances  can  afford,  much  less  those  whose  sub- 
sistence is  hardly  earned  by  their  daily  labour,  and 
whose  only  resource  in  time  of  sickness  or  distress  is 
the  parish-pay. 

The  liberal  hand  of  charity  has  however  erected  an 
asylum  for  those  whose  diseases  are  such  as  the  Bath 
water  bids  fair  to  cure  or  relieve.  Here  all  the  sick 
poor  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  thus  circumstanced, 
upon  application  according  to  the  terms  of  admission, 
may,  at  the  expense  only  of  a journey  hither  and  back 
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again,  receive  every  assistance  the  nature  of  their  cases 
will  admit,  from  the  regular  attendance  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  the  use  of 
the  water,  assisted  by  proper  medicines,  diet,  and 
nursing.  The  poor  of  this  city  are  excepted,  because 
it  was  supposed  that  they  might  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  the  water  at  a very  moderate  expense,  and  be  ac- 
commodated in  their  own  houses : and  for  this  reason 
it  was  enacted  that  no  inhabitant  of  Bath  should  be 
admissible  into,  or  receive  any  benefit  from,  this  esta- 
blishment. As  therefore  this  is  not  merely  a local 
charity,  confined  to  the  poor  of  a particular  district, 
but  extends  its  beneficent  arms  to  receive  indiscrimi- 
nately all  those  whom  poverty  and  disease  have  ren- 
dered proper  objects  of  its  benevolence,  it  becomes  in 
a peculiar  manner  entitled  to  the  patronage  and  cha- 
ritable assistance  of  all  strangers  that  resort  to  this 
place.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  governors, 
by  the  benefactions  of  the  public,  have  been  for  many 
years  enabled  to  admit  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
patients,  which  are  as  many  as  the  hospital  will 
contain. 

The  president,  treasurers,  physicians,  and  surgeons, 
to  the  hospital  are  as  follow : 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Liverpool  . . President . 

Sir  William  Watson,  F.R.S  ....■> 

W yndham  Goodden,  Esq 1 Treasurers. 

Edward  Anderdon,  Esq j 

J.  F.  Davis,  M.D 1 

Edward  Barlow,  M.D S Physicians, 

James  Muttlebury,  M.D 3 


J.  Phillott,  Esq.  v • 

Wit. liam  Tudor,  Esq.  >Surgeons. 

George  Kitson,  Esq...» > 

William  Balme  Furnell House  Apothecary. 

The  Rev.  F.  Kilvert Chaplain. 

Charles  Oilier Register , 
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Conditions  of  Admission  into  the  Hospital. 

I.  The  case  of  the  patient  must  be  described  by  some  phy- 
sician or  person  of  skill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
the  patient  has  resided  for  some  time  ; and  this  description  must 
be  sent  in  a letter  franked  or  post-paid,  directed  — To  the  Register 
of  the  General  Hospital  at  Bath.  The  age  and  name  of  the  patient 
ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  case ; and  the  per- 
sons who  describe  it  are  desired  to  be  particular  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  symptoms,  so  that  neither  improper  cases  may  be  admitted, 
nor  proper  ones  rejected  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
always  examine  and  sign  the  cases  as  proper  or  improper,  previous 
to  their  being  laid  before  the  weekly  committee.  If  the  patient 
has  any  fever  upon  him,  as  long  as  the  fever  continues,  he  will  be 
deemed  improper.  Patients  with  coughs,  attended  with  pain  in 
the  chest,  or  spitting  of  blood,  are  improper ; as  are  also  those 
with  abscesses  or  external  ulcers,  until  such  ulcers  are  healed. 

[From  want  of  attention  to  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  not- 
withstanding the  cautions  frequently  given,  by  printing  the 
conditions  of  admission  in  the  public  papers,  very  imperfect 
descriptions  of  cases  have  been  and  are  still  sent,  and  many 
patients  have  been  discharged  as  improper  soon  after  their 
admission,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  patient  thus  sent.] 

II.  After  the  patient’s  case  has  been  thus  described  and  sent, 
lie  must  remain  in  his  usual  place  of  residence  till  he  has  notice  of 
a vacancy,  signified  by  a letter  from  the  Register,  accompanied  by 
a blank  certificate. 

III.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  letter,  the  patient  must  set 
foward  for  Bath,  bringing  with  him  this  letter,  the  parish  certi- 
ficate duly  executed  by  the  minister  and  parish  officers  where  such 
patient  is  legally  settled,  and  attested  before  two  justices  for  the 
county  or  city  to  which  the  patient  belongs,  apd^S  caution-money, 
if  from  any  part  of  England  or  Wales  ; but  if  the  patient  come 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  then  the  caution-money,  to  be  deposited 
before  admission,  is  the  sum  of  f '5. 

IV.  Soldiers  may,  instead  of  parish  certificates,  bring  a certifi- 
cate from  their  commanding  officer,  signifying  to  what  corps  they 
belong,  and  that  they  shall  be  received  into  the  same  corps  when 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  in  whatever  condition  they  are  ; and 
the  same  is  expected  from  the  Governors  of  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich Hospitals  respecting  their  pensioners.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  their  cases  be  described,  and  sent  previously  ; and  that  they 
bring  with  them  £ 3 caution-money. 
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The  intention,  of  the  caution-money  is  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
returning  the  patients  after  they  are  discharged  from  the  hospital, 
or  of  their  burial  in  case  they  should  die  there.  The  remainder  of 
the  caution-money,  after  these  expenses  are  defrayed,  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  person  who  deposited  it. 

AH  poor  persons,  coming  to  Bath  under  pretence  of  getting 
into  the  hospital,  without  having  their  cases  thus  described,  and 
sent  previously,  and  leave  given  them  to  come,  will  be  treated  as 
vagrants,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  the  hospi- 
tal requires. 

N B.  If  any  patient  should  have  the  small-pox  here,  such  per- 
son must  be  removed  out  of  the  house,  and  the  caution-money  de- 
fray the  expenses  thereof.  Likewise,  all  persons,  who  shall  come 
into  the  hospitalwithout  decent  and  necessary  apparel,  must  have 
such  necessaries  provided  out  of  the  said  caution-money. 


INFIRMARY  AND  DISPENSARY. 

The  poor  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity  not  being 
entitled  to  admission  into  the  General  Hospital,  some 
benevolent  persons  founded  an  institution  in  the  year 
1747,  where  diseased  persons  might  receive  every 
assistance  that  medical  knowledge  or  chirurgical  skill 
could  afford,  and  called  it  The  Pauper  Charity.  In 
1 7 92,  the  design  being  greatly  improved,  it  was  opened 
under  the  name  of  The  Bath  City  Dispensary  and 
Asylum,  which  has  been  since  altered  to  that  of  The 
Bath  City  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  for  the  reception 
of  poor  persons  afflicted  with  dangerous  and  urgent 
cases  ; whilst  those  who  suffer  under  maladies  of  a less 
pressing  nature  receive  medical  assistance  as  out-pati- 
ents. All  persons  are  admissible  as  patients  to  this 
charity,  according  to  the  established  regulations,  which 
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we  subjoin.  They  receive  the  best  medical  advice  and 
medicines  ; operations  are  performed  by  surgeons  of 
acknowledged  skill ; the  Bath  waters,  in  cases  which 
require  their  assistance,  are  administered  free  of  ex- 
pense ; and  those  within  the  house,  are  provided  with 
every  necessary  comfort  and  good  nursing. 


Rules  and  Regulations . 


Persons  receiving  parish-pay  are  not  admissible  ; neither  are 
persons  who  beg  about  the  streets.  No  patient  can  be  admitted 
without  bringing  a printed  ticket  from  a subscriber,  and  a deposit 
of  three  pounds,  or  a note  of  indemnification  from  the  parish,  in 
case  of  death.  Annual  subscribers,  on  payment  of  their  subscrip- 
tion, receive  six  printed  tickets  for  each  guinea;  and  benefactors 
of  ten  guineas  are  entitled  to  three  recommendatory  tickets,  yearly, 
for  life ; those  of  twenty  guineas,  to  six  tickets  ; and  so  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  physicians,  in  conjunction  with  the  surgeons,  one  of  each 
in  rotation,  every  week  attend  to  select  medical  and  surgical  pa- 
tients for  admission  into  the  house  at  the  accustomed  hour  of  such 
physicians’  attendance.  Such  patients  are  to  continue  under  the 
care  of  the  same  physician  and  surgeon  by  whom  they  were  admit- 
ted, till  by  them  discharged.  No  admission  of  patients  into  the 
house  to  take  place  in  any  other  manner  than  as  before  stated, 
except  by  the  permission  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  to  whom  the 
weekly  duty  of  admission  belongs. 

The  apothecary  is  to  report  in  writing  to  the  physician  and 
surgeon  of  the  week  such  out-patients  as  are  fit  objects  of  admission. 

Two  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  servants  of  subscribers,  whose 
cases  are  proper  to  be  admitted  : but  they  pay  one  pound  a-week, 
if  in-patients,  and  the  full  value  of  their  medicines  ; if  out-patients, 
they  are  of  course  no  charge  upon  the  charity.  By  receiving  them 
upon  these  terms,  not  only  many  lives  have  been  saved,  and  infec- 
tious diseases  prevented  from  spreading  in  families,  and  through 
the  community  ; but  their  employers,  it  is  hoped,  finding  the  con- 
venience of  so  great  an  indulgence,  will  be  induced  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  general  establishment. 

Any  person  subscribing  for  the  Special  purpose  of  having  a ser- 
vant admitted  as  an  in-patient,  shall  pay  two  guineas. 


so 
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No  servant,  male  or  female,  will  be  admitted  into  the  servants5 
ward,  without  the  Infirmary  being  indemnified  as  to  the  payment 
of  one  pound  a-week  during  the  time  such  servant  shall  remain 
in  the  house  ; and  in  no  case  can  such  servant  be  permitted  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  common  ward. 

Attendance  is  given  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  gratis,  at 
the  Infirmary  every  day  at  one  o’clock,  Sundays  excepted. 

Patients  unable  to  attend  at  the  Infirmary  themselves  are  vi- 
sited at  home  by  the  apothecary,  who  in  case  of  necessity  con- 
sults with  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 


William  Gore  Langton,  Esq.  President. 

J.  Faurant,  Esq.  . 1 Vice-President!. 

J . Mackglashen,  Esq...  ^ 

Hobiiouse  & Co.  . . Treasurers. 

J.  Moodie,  M.D. 


$ 


Physicians. 


E.  Barlow,  M.D. 

C.  H.  Hardy,  M.D, 

Mr.  W.  White 
Mr.  J.  S.  Soden 
Mr.  R.  W.  Brown 

Mr.  J.  Crosby  Apothecary, 

Rev,  J.  Richards  Chaplain. 


/ Surgeons , 


The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year 
1823  were  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  in-patients, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  out- 
patients ; of  these,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty-three were  discharged  cured,  and  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  relieved. 

The  Infirmary  is  situated  on  the  lower  Borough- 
walls,  and  is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  occa- 
sional benefactions,  and  church  collections  ; and  is 
the  only  resource  which  the  sick  poor  of  this  city 
can  resort  to,  under  whatever  disease  they  may  labour. 

Subscriptions  for  the  support  of  this  charity  are 
received  by  the  treasurer,  vice-presidents,  physicians, 
and  at  the  libraries. 
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THE  CASUALTY  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  was  founded,  in  Kingsmead  Street, 
in  the  year  1788,  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
a ready  asylum  for  all  poor  persons  who  should  meet 
with  any  sudden  accident,  and  from  its  first  institution 
to  the  present  time,  has  been  the  means  of  rendering 
the  most  effectual  relief  to  a very  great  number  of 
persons  when  assistance  is  most  required.  The 
establishment  was  first  projected  by  Mr.  James 
Norman,  surgeon,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  son, 
Mr.  George  Norman,  have  been  most  exemplary  in 
the  official  duty  of  surgeons  to  the  establishment. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  introduction  to  this  hospital— 
the  having  met  with  an  accident  is  a sufficient  passport. 

A union  of  the  above  two  excellent  institutions  having 
taken  place,  very  considerable  enlargements  of  the 
building  where  the  infirmary  is  held  is  now  in  progress, 
to  which  the  public  have  liberally  subscribed,  and 
when  completed,  ample  room,  with  every  necessary 
convenience,  will  be  afforded  to  both  establishments. 
It  will  be  called  The  Bath  United  Hospital, 


PUERPERAL,  or  CHILD-BED  CHARITY, 

Instituted  in  the  year  1792,  for  the  laudable  object 
of  administering  relief  to  poor  Married  Women,  at 
their  own  habitations,  in  the  time  of  child-birth.  They 
are  provided  with  a midwife  of  their  own  selection, 
and  such  necessaries  as  the  funds  of  the  charity  will 
afford.  In  all  preternatural  or  difficult  cases,  the 
surgeons  afford  their  assistance.  There  is  likewise 
a physician  attached,  to  give  his  advice  in  serious 
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cases  of  puerperal  indisposition.  Subscriptions  and 
benefactions  are  received  by  the  Surgeons. 

Charles  Henry  Parry,  M.D.  Physician. 

James  and  George  Norman,,  Esqrs.  Surgeons. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  LYING-IN 

WOMEN. 

This  Society  affords  relief  to  two  distinct  classes. 
The  first  includes  the  wives  of  sober  and  industrious 
mechanics,  or  small  tradespeople,  who  have  fallen,  by 
sickness  or  unforeseen  embarrassments,  into  great 
difficulties.  These  have  afforded  the  visitors  the 
highest  satisfaction,  whilst,  with  speechless  gratitude, 
they  have  gazed  upon  them  as  messengers  of  mercy. 
The  other  class  are  the  wives  of  labourers,  gardeners, 
carters,  &c.  who,  from  sickness  or  want  of  employ- 
ment, have  fallen  into  indigence,  wretchedness,  and 
misery,  and  have  nothing  to  depend  on  but  wdiat  they 
receive  from  their  parish,  and  adventitious  aids. 

The  concerns  are  managed  by  a patroness,  a gover- 
ness, president,  treasurer,  sub-treasurer,  secretary, 
and  a committee  of  twelve  ladies,  at  the  repository, 
1,  Ainslie’s  Buildings. 


HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

Was  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently 
dead  by  drowning  or  other  accident.  Its  objects  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
ciety, which  was  founded  in  London  in  the  year  1774. 
The  business  of  the  society  is  conducted  by  a presi- 
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dent,  six  vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  secretary,  and 
twenty-four  other  members,  chosen  annually,  at  the 
office,  20,  Monmouth-Street. 


EYE  INFIRMARY, 

Supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions. This  establishment,  though  of  recent  date, 
has  been  attended  with  most  beneficial  consequences 
to  the  blind  and  needy  ; of  whom  many  in  urgent  cases 
are  admitted  into  the  house,  whilst  the  far  greater 
number  obtain  relief  on  stated  days — Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays,  at  the  Infirmary,  Kingston 
Buildings. 


St.  JOHN’S  HOSPITAL, 

And  the  chapel  attached  to  it,  stand  a little  to  the 
westward  of  the  Cross-Bath,  and  northward  of  the 
Hot-Bath.  This  institution  accommodates  six  old 
infirm  men,  and  as  many  aged  women,  who  have 
each  an  apartment,  a certain  proportion  of  coals,  one 
guinea  annually  for  an  outer  garment,  and  five  shillings 
weekly,  allowed  them.  The  Rev.  James  Phillott  is 
the  present  master.  The  foundation  of  this  institution 
may  be  traced  to  the  philanthropy  of  Reginald  Fitz- 
Joceline,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  the  year  1180, 
who  endowed  it  with  an  estate  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, called  St.  John’s  farm,  which,  although  of  little 
value  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  is,  now  that  the  land  is 
covered  with  buildings,  of  very  material  importance. 
Of  the  possessions  of  Bath  Abbey,  St.John’s  Hospital 
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made  a part  till  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  by 
Henry  VIII.  Shortly  after  this  event  it  was  attached 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  and  its  mastership  given 
to  the  rector  for  the  time  being,  who  suffered  the 
building  to  dilapidate ; so  that  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  establishment 
remained.  But  at  this  period  it  was  restored,  and 
the  patronage  vested  in  the  mayor  and  chief  citizens 
of  the  city.  The  corporation,  however,  disregarding 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  conferred  on  them,  made  an 
order  that  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  should  be 
master  of  the  hospital ; thus  converting  the  profits  of 
the  institution  to  their  own  use,  discharging  the  paupers, 
neglecting  the  building,  desecrating  the  chapel,  and 
converting  it  into  an  alehouse  and  a post-office.  In 
this  state  the  charity  continued  till  1711,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  a dispute  respecting  the  hospital  lands, 
and  fines,  John  Chapman  (then  master)  filed  a bill  in 
Chancery  against  the  Corporation,  and  the  cause  was 
discussed  in  1713,  before  Sir  J.  Trevor,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who,  after  a full  hearing,  decreed,  that  the  fines 
arising  from  granting  new  leases  of  the  premises  be- 
longing to  the  charity  should  in  future  be  divided  in 
the  following  manner : the  master  to  receive  two-thirds 
for  his  own  use,  out  of  which  he  was  to  keep  the  chapel 
and  the  hospital  in  good  repair,  and  that  the  co- 
brethren and  sisters  should  have  the  remaining  third, 
to  be  distributed  to  them  monthly,  in  equal  shares ; 
and  appointed  proper  persons,  who  should  from  time 
to  time  inspect  the  affairs  of  the  hospital.  He  also 
ordered  the  chapel  to  be  immediately  rebuilt,  which 
was  accordingly  done  by  Killigrew  the  architect,  (Mr. 
Bushel,  the  mayor,  paying  him  five  hundred  and  forty 
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pounds  for  the  same)  and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  in 
the  year  1728. 


The  BIMBERIES,  BLACK  ALMS,  or  HOSPITAL 
of  St.  CATHERINE, 

Stands  in  Bimbery-lane  ; and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  alms-house,  built  by 
two  sisters  of  the  name  of  Bimbery.  It  receives  its 
second  name  from  the  colour  of  the  garment  worn  by 
the  paupers  belonging  to  it,  so  ordered  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, as  a mark  of  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  the  royal 
founder  of  the  institution,  Edward  VI.  who  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  ; and  has  its  third  appellation  from 
Catherine,  the  mother  of  Queen  Mary,  in  whose  reign 
the  building  was  completed.  This  hospital  is  a low 
structure,  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Borough- 
walls,  containing  fourteen  tenements,  fitted  up  for  as 
many  paupers  of  either  sex,  but  inhabited  only  by  ten, 
who  are  allowed  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week  each,  and  a black  coat  or  gown  once  in  two  years. 


BELLOTT’s  HOSPITAL, 

In  Bell-tree  lane,  so  called  from  its  being  founded  by 
Thomas  Bellott,  esq;  one  of  the  executors  of  Lord 
Cecil,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  a low  building,  sixty- 
seven  feet  in  front  and  forty-six  feet  in  depth,  in- 
closing an  area  of  thirty-five  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet 
broad.  It  is  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Corporation, 
and  is  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  poor  men 
coming  to  this  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 
The  number  admitted  seldom  exceeds  twelve,  who 
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have  the  liberty  of  bathing  gratis,  a lodging,  and  an 
allowance  of  one  shilling  and  ten  pence  per  week  each. 
It  continues  open  only  half  the  year,  commencing  at 
Lady-day  and  closing  at  Michaelmas.  The  mayor  of 
Bath  has  the  power  of  nominating  such  objects  to  the 
charity  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  physician. 

Dr.  Davis,  physician , at  a stipend  of  £8. 

Mr.  Phillott Siirgeoii. 

Mr.  Sloper Apothecary. 


THE  STRANGER’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

Established  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  October, 
1790,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  One 
thing  alone  is  requisite  for  those  who  are  considered 
proper  objects  of  its  notice,  and  that  is,  sufficient  proof 
of  actual  distress  : where  this  is  found,  the  person 
is  relieved,  without  regard  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it;  but  to  prevent  imposition,  every  case  for 
which  relief  is  solicited,  is  inquired  into  at  the  place 
of  residence,  and  reported  at  the  next  weekly  meeting. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  Mrs.  Binns,  Cheap- 
Street  ; Mr.  Frankcom,  Quiet  Street ; and  at  the 
Libraries. 


THE  SICK  MAN’s  FRIEND  SOCIETY 

Was  established  by  some  benevolent  characters  be- 
longing to  the  congregation  at  Argyle  chapel  in  Feb. 
1798.  Its  managers  and  visitors,  neither  confining 
themselves  to  sect  or  party,  administer  spiritual  in- 
struction and  pecuniary  relief  to  the  poor  and  desti- 
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lute  of  all  countries,  and  of  every  persuasion,  who 
may  be  recommended  to  their  notice. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  monthly  subscrip- 
tions and  donations,  which  are  received  by  Mr,  W. 
Newall,  Bridge  Street. 


THE  DORCAS  SOCIETY 

Was  established  by  Mrs.  Jay,  and  other  benevolent 
ladies  belonging  to  Argyle  chapel.  Its  object  is  to 
assist  poor  lying-in  women  by  furnishing  them  with 
linen  and  other  necessaries  during  the  period  of  con- 
finement. The  meetings  are  held  in  the  vestry-room. 


FEMALE  ORPHAN’S  ASYLUM,  AND 
HOUSE  OF  PROTECTION, 

This  institution,  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  orphans  and  unprotected  girls,  was  established  in  the 
year  1805,  by  Lady  Isabella  King,  and  a society  of 
ladies,  from  their  own  limited  funds ; desirous  as  they 
were,  rather  to  confine  the  bounds  of  their  plan  than 
to  encroach  on  the  benevolence  of  the  public,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  resources  of  the  other  established 
charities  in  this  city.  A considerable  sum  was  in  a 
short  time  collected  for  this  undertaking ; and  to  the 
honour  of  that  respectable  class  of  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  trades,  be  it  mentioned,  that  they  were 
amongst  the  most  zealous  in  promoting  the  cause, 
from  the  conviction,  that  such  a plan  wras  likely  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  by  in- 
stilling principles  of  religion  and  morality  into  the 
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minds  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  lower  classes. 
The  institution  is  intended  for  poor  orphans  ; who 
are  received  from  the  age  of  nine  to  twelve*  and  edu- 
cated to  become  good  working  servants.  The  ladies 
have  had  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  finding,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  it,  have  conducted  themselves  to  the  approbation 
of  their  employers,  and  to  their  own  credit,  and  have 
become  useful  members  of  society. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  of  the 
subscribers,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  adopt  the 
mode  of  election,  now  so  much  prevailing  in  all  chari- 
ties, particularly  in  London,  by  giving  the  right  of 
voting  to  each  subscriber  of  one  guinea  annually  : that 
is  to  say,  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  that  may  have 
occurred  ; to  subscribers  of  two  guineas,  two  votes  ; 
and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions. One  hundred  and  fourteen  girls  have  been 
received  into  the  institution ; seventy-one  have  been 
placed  at  service ; eight  returned  to  their  friends ; 
thirteen  dismissed ; four  died ; and  eighteen  remain 
in  the  house. 

The  Committee  of  Governesses,  under  whose  in- 
spection the  charity  is  at  present  conducted,  are 

Lady  Isabella  King  The  Hon,  Miss  Brodrick 

Mrs.  Stackhouse  Miss  Pocock 


Miss  Fitzgerald 
Miss  Emma  Roqke 


Mrs.  Ames 
Miss  Oates 


Miss  Bachelor 

GUARDIANS  : 

Rev.  J.  Richards,  C.  Phillott,  Esq.,  J.Walmesley,  Jun.  Esq. 


This  establishment  is  at  No,  12,  Walcot  Buildings. 
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BATH  PENITENTIARY. 

This  excellent  and  increasingly  useful  institution, 
which  is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  volun- 
tary donations,  was  established  in  November,  1805, 
upon  a plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Magdalen 
Hospital  in  London.  It  is  situated  in  Lady  Mead, 
Walcot  Street,  and  owes  its  origin  in  a great  measure 
to  the  philanthropy  and  humane  exertions  of  the  Rev, 
R,  Warner,  who  was  ably  supported  in  the  under- 
taking by  C.  Phillott,  esq;  (then  mayor),  the  Rev,  T, 
Falconer,  and  other  benevolent  characters.  The 
object  of  this  charity  is,  to  receive  into  close  residence, 
protection,  government,  and  employment,  with  a view 
to  reformation,  and  restoration  to  their  friends,  or  to 
prepare  for  placing  in  suitable  services,  a limited 
number  of  such  deluded  females  as  have  wandered 
far  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  most  of  whom  may  be 
justly  said  to 

“ have  steep’d,  a father’s  couch  with  tears, 

“ And  ting’d  a mother’s  glowing  cheek  with  shame.’’ 

To  these  repentant  daughters  of  sin  and  misery, 
our  Penitentiary  affords  a friendly  shelter  from  the 
storms  of  adversity  and  the  goadings  of  conscience. 
Through  the  unremitting  attention  of  the  committee 
and  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Parish,  aided  by 
the  late  Col.  Fleming,  who  here  employed  his  time, 
opened  his  purse,  and  bequeathed  his  treasures,  this 
Society  now  ranks  in  the  very  foremost  list  of  Bath 
charities.  The  internal  arrangements  are  formed  on 
the  basis  of  encouraging  industry,  as  well  as  affording 
a penitential  asylum  to  the  outcasts  of  society.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  funds  arises  from  the 
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profits  of  work  done  by  the  unfortunate  inmates— 
such  as  plain  work,  washing,  &c.  and  many  families  of 
eminent  distinction  feel  a gratification  in  thus  afford*5 
ing  them  almost  constant  employment. 

A building  adjoining  the  Penitentiary,  and  originally 
intended  for  a Lock  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  the 
abandonment  of  that  part  of  the  establishment,  is  im- 
mediately to  be  converted  into  a neat  chapel,  attached 
to  the  Established  Church,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
sittings  required  for  the  penitents,  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  three  hundred  persons  ; an  organ  is  also 
to  be  added ; and  the  whole  expense,  estimated  at 
one  thousand  pounds,  will  be  borne  by  Mr.  Parish. 

This  charity,  patronized  by  many  of  the  first  cha- 
racters in  the  kingdom,  is  under  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement and  direction  of  a select  committee  of  highly 
respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  residents 
at  Bath. 


TRUSTEES. 


Mr.  Parish 
Rev.  R.  Warner 
Wyndham  Goodden,  Esq. 
John  S.  Duncan,  Esq. 


Hastings  Elwin,  Esq. 
James  Strange,  Esq. 
Charles  Dumbleton,  Esq 


SELECT  COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  P ARISH 
Rev.  R.  Warner 
Rev.  J.  Richards 
J.  S.  Duncan,  Esq. 
G.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 
C.  Phillott,  Esq. 


Colonel  T.  Shaw 
James  Strange,  Esq. 
J.  Wiltshire,  Esq. 

C.  Dumbleton,  Esq. 

Dr.  Barlow 

The  Rev.  H.  Marriot. 


ladies’  COMMITTEE 


Hon.  Mrs.  Strange 
Mrs.  J.Walmesley 
Mrs.  Cotterell 
Miss  Pilot 


Mrs.  Cator 
Mrs.  Mann 
Mrs.  Dalrymple. 


Secretary  and  Chaplain — The  Rev.  H.  B.  W.  Hillcoat. 
Physicians— Dr.  Falconer,  Dr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Gaitskell. 
Surgeon — J.  S.  Soden,  Esq. 

Chemists— Messrs.  Knight  and  Davies. 

Treasurer — C.  Phillott,  Esq. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  the  SUPPRESSION  of  VAGRANTS^ 
RELIEF  of  OCCASIONAL  DISTRESS,  &c. 

This  Society,  instituted  January,  1805,  is  an  asso- 
ciation  of  individuals  resident  in  Bath,  whose  objects 
are,  to  suppress  that  numerous  and  notorious  tribe  of 
beggars,  for  which  the  streets  of  this  city  had  be- 
come proverbial ; to  afford  relief  to  the  occasional 
distresses  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  to  give  every 
possible  encouragement  to  their  industry. 

The  members  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  visitors,  to  carry  into  effect  their  great 
object  of  relieving  none  but  those  whose  characters 
will  bear  investigation  ; and  for  this  purpose,  tickets 
of  reference  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  which  all 
persons  are  requested  to  give  to  every  description  of 
beggars  and  petitioners.  Any  one  may,  however,  send 
an  applicant  to  the  office  without  such  ticket,  as  every 
application  is  booked  and  investigated. 

All  vagrants  who  choose  to  apply  at  the  office  will 
have  their  cases  heard  and  examined.  Should  they 
appear  deserving,  a small  supply  is  entrusted  to  the 
beadle,  who  is  directed  to  see  that  they  immediately 
quit  the  town  : at  the  same  time  they  are  warned, 
that  if  found  begging  in  future,  they  will  be  liable  to 
the  severest  penalty  of  the  law. 

How  far  the  first  object  of  this  society,  the  Sup- 
pression of  common  Vagrants  and  Impostors,  has  been 
accomplished,  the  general  appearance  of  our  streets 
since  its  existence  will  sufficiently  determine ; and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  a steady  perseverance 
in  the  same  exertions,  seconded  by  a firm  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  to  withhold 
casual  alms,  and  give  only  a reference  to  the  office  of 
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inquiry,  the  nuisance  of  street  beggars,  so  long  its 
reproach,  may  by  degrees  be  banished  from  Bath. 

In  reference  to  the  second  and  third  objects  of  the 
institution,  the  relief  of  occasional  distress  and  en- 
couragement of  industry,  the  evils  so  commonly  and 
so  justly  complained  of,  in  the  loose  and  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  of  individuals,  are  either  avoided  or  re- 
moved by  the  investigation  of  this  Society,  which  is 
undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  who 
spare  no  pains  to  examine  minutely  into  every  case 
that  comes  before  them : thus,  while  the  general 
peace,  comfort,  and  security  of  the  town  are  strength- 
ened and  preserved,  the  distresses  of  the  industrious 
poor  cannot  fail  to  be  promptly  and  properly  relieved, 
and  idleness  and  vice  to  be  detected  and  discouraged. 

Temporary  loans  are  advanced  without  interest  to 
persons  of  good  character,  offering  an  approved  se- 
curity for  re-payment  by  small  weekly  instalments  ; 
which  enable  the  industrious  to  maintain  a decent  and 
honourable  independence  ; and  without  which  relief 
they  must  have  been  driven  to  their  parishes,  not 
having  had  it  in  their  power  to  redeem  what,  from 
dire  necessity,  they  have  been  obliged  to  pledge  for 
the  absolute  subsistence  of  themselves  and  families. 
These  loans,  from  a fair  trial,  have  exceeded  their 
expected  benefit,  having  been  of  essential  service  to 
this  part  of  the  community. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester President . 

Lord  Carrington  ^ 

Lieut. -General  Sir  W.  Cockburn,  Bart. 

Sir  J.  W.  Smith,  Bart. 

Thomas  Farrant,  Esq. 

John  Wiltshire,  Esq. 

John  Siiute  Duncan,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Moysey,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Bath 
Rev.  Charles  Crook,  Rector  of  Bath 
Rev.  John  Richards 

J.  M‘Glashan,  Esq.  ^ 


> Vice-Presidents. 
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Treasurer,  Charles  Phillott,  Esq. 
Sub-Treasurer,  J.  Knapp,  Esq. 

Secretaries,  D.  Thomas,  Esq.  J.  Rye,  Esq. 

Loan  Treasurer,  T.  Isaac,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  Permanent  Fund,  M.  T.  Langton,  Esq. 
Permanent  Fund  Treasurer,  G.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

And  a committee  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty 
members,  besides  a ladies’  committee,  who  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  designs  of  the  Society 
into  effect.  The  business  of  the  Society  is  transacted 
at  No,  20,  Monmouth  Street,  and  another  entrance  from 
No.  23,  Kingsmead  Street, 


SOMERSETSHIRE  SOCIETY  for  the  RELIEF 
of  PERSONS  IMPRISONED  FOR 
SMALL  DEBTS, 

Instituted  on  the  Jubilee  Day  of  October,  1809,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by 
offering  his  creditor  such  composition  as  the  funds  of 
the  Society  will  allow ; but  in  no  case  is^any  sum  above 
ten  pounds  to  be  advanced.  Occasional  relief  to  be 
given  the  debtor  whilst  in  goal,  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  distresses  of  his  family.  Every  annual  subscriber 
of  two  guineas  is  eligible  to  be  on  the  committee  ; and 
a donor  of  twenty  pounds  is  a member  of  it  for  life. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  is  President , 
and  the  Vice-President  and  Committee  are  com- 
posed of  the  principal  Noblemen,  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  county,  and  for  the  city  of  Bath, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Rectors  of 
Bath  and  Walcot,  and  twenty-four  other  gentlemen, 

Messrs.  Hobhouse  & Co .Treasurers, 

Mr,  J.  Page,  Fountain  Buildings,  Sub-Treasurer  and  Secretary . 
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SERVANTS’  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

Instituted  January,  1818,  for  tlie  improvement  and 
encouragement  of  good  servants.  Its  objects  are  to 
promote  their  moral  improvement  and  condition,  to 
excite  them  to  fidelity  and  correct  conduct,  to  induce 
them  to  continue  in  the  same  service,  and  to  main- 
tain a good  character  : the  deserving  are  also  en- 
couraged by  rewards,  and  their  names  held  up  to 
public  approbation.  The  business  is  conducted  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  trustees,  and  directors,  not  exceeding 
twenty-four.  Subscriptions  are  received  at  No.  19, 
Monmouth  Street. 


CHILDREN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

Instituted  in  1812.  The  intention  of  this  Society 
is  to  assist  in  clothing  the  children  of  the  industrious 
poor,  who  are  distressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
Girls  are  the  principal  object  of  this  institution ; and 
they  are  supplied  with  frocks,  stuff  coats,  flannel  coats, 
and  garments,  to  the  age  of  nine  years.  Under  five 
years,  they  receive  three  articles  of  apparel ; and 
above  five  to  nine,  two  articles.  Donations  are  re- 
ceived by  Miss  Howse,  secretary,  Lyncombe. 


REPOSITORY  for  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY, 

Established  at  No.  2,  Bladud’s  Buildings,  for  the  re- 
ception and  sale  of  works  of  ingenuity  and  industry, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Bath.  Works  of  the 
ornamental  kind,  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  indi- 
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viduals  in  the  better  ranks  of  life,  for  the  benefit  of 
indigent  persons,  are  received  at  the  Repository, 
subject  to  regulations.  But  the  chief  design  of  the 
managers  is  to  encourage  the  poor  to  bring  for  sale 
articles  of  their  own  work,  of  a plainer  and  more  sub- 
stantial kind,  and  thus  to  associate  industry  with  ade- 
quate remuneration. 

One  of  the  governesses  (in  rotation)  attends  weekly 
at  the  Repository,  on  Fridays,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  two,  to  receive  the  works  brought  for  sale, 
and  to  adjust  their  prices. 

This  institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
sident, treasurer,  and  a committee  of  eighteen  ladies. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  of  AGED  or  INFIRM 
BAPTIST  MINISTERS, 

Was  established  by  the  congregation  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  make 
provision  for  such  pastors  of  Baptist  Churches,  as  may 
be  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  their  office 
through  age  or  infirmity — thus  enabling  them  to  retire 
from  stated  ministerial  labours ; and  thereby  prepare 
the  way  for  the  churches  enjoying  a more  efficient 
ministry. 


NATIONAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  excellent  charities 
which  the  benevolent  of  this  enlightened  country  have 
already  formed,  and  others  which  we  see  with  ad- 
miration daily  forming  around  us,  it  was  somewhat 
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surprising  that  no  one  should  hitherto  have  brought 
forward  a plan  for  forming  a general  establishment 
for  the  relief  of  one  of  the  most  deserving  classes  in 
society.  It  is  the  peculiar  object  of  this  charity  to 
administer  to  the  necessities  and  to  promote  the  com- 
forts of  persons  of  education,  good  conduct,  and  re- 
spectability, whom  age,  penury,  and  disease,  too  fre- 
quently compel  to  take  refuge  in  a workhouse,  or  to 
shelter  their  grey  and  disregarded  heads  in  the  meanest 
dwellings  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Peter  Herve  had  the  honour  of  originating  this 
institution,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  and  supported 
by  large  Committees  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence 
in  the  country. 

The  local  concerns  here  are  under  the  management 
of  a chairman,  deputy  chairman,  and  secretary  ; to 
either  of  whom  petitions  may  be  addressed  at  York 
House,  Bath. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION,  or  BANK  FOR 

SAVINGS, 

Was  instituted  in  Bath  in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  persons  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  small  sums  on  good  security,  with 
the  certainty  of  regular  payment  of  interest.  Deposits 
of  not  less  than  one  shilling  are  received,  but  not 
entitled  to  interest  till  the  sums  amount  to  twenty 
shillings  ; nor  is  interest  paid  on  any  fractional  parts 
of  a pound  sterling.  All  deposits  are  invested  in  Go- 
vernment securities,  in  the  names  of  three  trustees. 
All  depositors  of  one  or  more  pounds  are  propor- 
tionate proprietors  of  stock  invested  under  the  trust 
and  management  of  the  institution ; and  receive  the 
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interest  thereof  the  first  Monday  after  the  20th  of 
January,  and  the  five  following  days,  or  on  any  sub- 
sequent Monday. 

The  actuary,  in  the  name  of  the  institution,  receives 
such  deposits  under  twenty  pounds  as  may  be  offered, 
which  he  enters  into  his  deposit-book  in  the  presence 
of  the  depositor ; and  at  the  same  time  gives  him  a 
book  with  a similar  entry  therein  ; which  book  must 
be  brought  to  the  actuary  whenever  any  further 
sum  is  deposited,  or  any  dividend  received,  that  the 
transaction  may  be  entered  therein.  Persons  de- 
sirous of  depositing  with  the  Institution  at  any  one 
time  twenty  pounds  or  more,  may  pay  it  to  the  trea- 
surer, on  any  day  between  ten  and  three,  at  the 
Bladud  Bank  ; and,  on  producing  his  voucher  to  the 
actuary,  at  the  Provident  Office,  and  subscribing  to 
the  regulations  there,  such  person  has  due  Credit  for 
the  same  in  the  books  of  the  Institution.  And  on 
giving  notice  to  the  actuary,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
the  month,  a proprietor  may  have  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  his  stock  sold ; and  after  twenty-eight  days 
from  such  notice,  on  any  subsequent  Monday,  he 
shall  receive,  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  cash,  the 
full  amount  of  the  then  current  price  of  such  stock, 
together  with  the  interest  due  to  the  last  half-year, 
free  of  expense.  By  the  official  returns,  the  amount 
due  to  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  ended 
January,  1823,  was  £l 22,553  5s.  8cl . and  the  capital 
.£125,694  Os.  11  d.  The  establishment  is  at  No.  6, 
Trim  Street ; and  is  under  the  direction  of  thirty-one 
trustees  and  managers. 

Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne......  Patron. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Tufnerl Treasurer . 

Mr,  Robert  Carpenter,  Actuary . 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


A district  committee  was  formed  in  this  city  in 
1812,  in  furtherance  of  the  designs  of  the  above  ex- 
cellent Institution,  Through  the  agency  of  this  com- 
mittee, subscriptions  due  to  the  Parent  Society  are 
received  and  sent  to  London  ; recommendations  of 
new  members,  and  applications  for  books,  are  trans- 
mitted ; and  the  general  views  of  the  Society  are  pro- 
moted. A separate  fund  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  poor  within  the  district  with  Bibles, 
Testaments,  Prayer-Books,  and  books  and  tracts  of 
the  Society,  at  a very  cheap  rate,  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  hospitals  and 
other  public  charities  of  the  city,  have  also  been  fur- 
nished with  bibles  gratis. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  members  of  this 
Society  an  immediate  supply  of  books,  &c.  a depo- 
sitory of  those  in  most  general  request  has  been 
formed  at  No.  13,  Kingston  Buildings,  where  the 
meetings  are  held.  From  this  depository,  subscribers 
to  the  district  fund,  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence  each,  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  books 
on  the  reduced  terms  of  the  Society,  to  the  amount  of 
double  their  subscription.  Subscriptions  are  received 
at  the  different  libraries. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  President . 


Rev.  and  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath 
Rev.  the  Rector  of  Bath 


Vice-Presidents . 


Charles  Lowder,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.A.  Secretary , 
Mr.  J.  Gregory,  Sub-Treasurer » 
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AUXILIARY  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Under  the  wing  of  the  Parent  Society,  established 
In  the  Metropolis,  this  Society  reared  its  standard  in 
Bath,  and  has  added  considerably  to  the  great  cause 
for  which  it  was  instituted — -the  promoting  and  spread- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment 
over  the  whole  globe,  and  that  in  almost  every 
language  that  is  spoken,  or  at  least  written  in  the 
universe.  The  first  meeting  in  Bath  wras  holden  in 
March,  1812;  and  the  nature,  design,  and  benign 
effects  of  the  institution  wrere  explained  and  illustrated 
by  several  zealous  and  eloquent  speakers.  The 
Marquis  Camden,  Recorder  of  Bath,  is  the  President ; 
and  among  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Committee  are 
some  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinity,  uniting  many  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
well  as  dissenters  of  all  denominations : there  is  a. 
depository  at  No.  1,  Bridge  Street,  for  the  sale  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  every  Thursday  and  Saturday 
from  twelve  till  two  o’clock.  There  is  also  a Bible 
Association  conducted  by  Ladies,  in  the  same  house. 

Cha  rles  Phillott,  Esq . Treasurer . 

Rev.  John  Richards,  Mr.  H.  Godwin,  Secretaries. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  - 

Was  established  in  December,  1818.  This  Society  is 
composed  solely  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  acts  in  connexion  with,  and  in  aid  of,  the  Parent 
Institution  founded  in  London.  Its  object  is  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  in  our  East-India  territories, 
Africa,  and  in  other  parts.  The  Committee  Room  is 
at  No.  20,  Monmouth  Street. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hayes;  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Secretaries. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY, 

Was  instituted  in  April,  1816,  by  the  congregations  of 
Argyle  and  Lady  Huntingdon’s  chapels.  The  funda- 
mental  principle  adopted  by  this  Society  is  expressed 
in  the  well-known  maxim,  that  “ Charity  should  begin 
at  home  but  should  not  end  there.”  It  therefore  di- 
rects its  first  attention  to  promote  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  at  home.  Its  regards  are  in  the  next  place 
extended  in  aid  of  a society  formed  in  London,  in 
the  year  1814,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diffusing  reli- 
gious knowledge  in  Ireland  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  it  confines  not  its  charities  to  Ireland  : it  co- 
operates with  the  Missionary  Society  instituted  in 
London  in  1795,  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
among  the  Heathen  and  other  unenlightened  nations, 
by  appropriating  a third  part  of  its  funds  in  aid  of  that 
institution.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  respective 
Vestry  Rooms.  Subscriptions  and  donations  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretaries. 

William  Kent,  Esq Treasurer . 

Mr.  C.  Godwin;  Mr.  11.  Carpenter,  Secretaries. 


MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

In  the  year  1812,  it  appears  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  missionaries  employed  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  by  the  United 
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Brethren,  the  Moravians,  in  the  English  and  Danish 
West-India  Islands,  in  North  and  South  America, 
among  the  Hottentots,  &c.  The  annual  expenditure 
attending  these  missions  has  been  eight  thousand 
pounds.  Some  members  of  that  church  in  Bath, 
considering  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds,  have  adopted 
an  association  here,  to  receive  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions from  one  penny  per  week  and  upwards. 
The  Treasurer  is  the  officiating  minister  at  the  Mo- 
ravian Chapel,  the  Rev.  Count  Henry  Reuss  ; the 
Sub- Treasurer,  Miss  Phillott,  4,  New  King  Street; 
and  a Committee  of  twelve  ladies  belonging  to  this  sect. 


BATH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  instituted  in  this  city  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
has  risen  under  skilful  management  to  an  acknowledged 
superiority  over  every  establishment  of  a similar  na- 
ture in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Edmund  Rack,  of  Norfolk, 
then  a resident  at  Bath,  had  the  honour  of  suggesting 
the  plan.  Its  operations  were  at  first  chiefly  restricted 
to  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and 
Dorset;  but  having,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  ex- 
tended its  correspondence  and  increased  its  members, 
its  views  became  gradually  wider  ; and  now  every  part 
of  economics,  and  every  branch  of  philosophy  connected 
with  husbandry,  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  are  objects  to  which  the  society  directs  its  at- 
tention. This  institution  in  the  year  1802  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  its  noble  and  highly-respected  pre- 
2 K 
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sident,  the  friend  of  agriculture  and  rational  improve- 
ment, Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  at  Woburn 
on  the  second  day  of  March,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven  years  ; and  whose  memory  has  been 
perpetuated  by  a fine  bust  placed  in  the  Society’s 
rooms,  as  wrell  as  by  the  Bedfordean  gold  medal,  which 
is  annually  bestowed  by  the  Society  as  a premium  for 
some  essential  improvement  in  agriculture.  Under 
the  powerful  patronage,  however,  of  his  brother,  the 
present  Duke,  and  assisted  by  the  communications  of 
some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  kingdom,  both  prac- 
tical and  scientific,  the  establishment  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending, both  in  magnitude  and  utility ; and  the 
volumes  which  it  has  already  published  form  a mass 
of  agricultural  information  which  no  other  country  in 
the  world  can  boast  of.  The  meetings  are  held  at 
Hetling  House,  formerly  the  winter  residence  of  the 
noble  family  of  Hungerford,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent library,  and  many  curious  and  ingenious  models 
of  agricultural  instruments. 

The  general  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  February,  April,  June,  September,  and  No- 
vember; the  annual  meeting,  on  the  Tuesday  in 
December  preceding  Christmas  week.  Books  of  the 
rules  and  orders  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

A yearly  subscription  of  one  guinea  enables  a per- 
son to  become  a member,  with  the  privilege  of  voting 
annexed  ; and  a benefaction  of  not  less  than  twelve 
guineas  entitles  any  person  to  become  a member  for 
life  with  the  same  qualifications. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdoavne President. 

» 

Mr.  B.  Leigh  Lye...... Sub-Treasurer  and  Secretary . 
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THE  PUBLIC  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 


Was  originally  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Edward 
VI.  with  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  dissolved 
religious  houses.  The  present  building  was  begun  in 
the  year  1752,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  with  great 
ceremony  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  at- 
tended by  the  Corporation,  the  several  then  existing 
companies,  and  a band  of  music  ; on  which  stone  is 
inscribed  : 


Auspicato  surgat  hocce  Domicilium 
Ad  humaniores  Literas 
Bonasque  Aites  disseminendas 
Bene  ac  sapienter  designation. 
Hoc  jecit  Fundamentum 
FRANCISCOS  HALES, 
Hujus  urbis  Praetor, 

Mensis  Maii  Diei  29° 

A .D.  MDCCLII. 

Annoque  Regnantis 
GEORGII  SECUNDI  25°. 


Translation. 

May  this  edifice,  so  well  and 
wisely  designed,  rise  auspici- 
ously for  the  dissemination  of 
Polite  Literature  and  the  Li- 
beral Sciences!  FRANCIS 
HALES,  Mayor  of  tins  City, 
laid  this  foundation  on  the 
29th  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1752,  and  in  the  25th 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second. 


This  School  is  an  elegant  pile  of  building,  situated 
in  Broad  Street,  with  very  commodious  and  handsome 
apartments  for  the  master’s  residence,  and  for  the  re- 
ception of  boarders.  The  Rev.  James  Pears,  late 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  is  the  present  master, 
at  the  yearly  salary  of  eighty  guineas,  paid  by  the 
Corporation  from  the  endowed  estate.  The  Rev.  W. 
Robbins,  LL.B.,  formerly  master  of  the  School,  con- 
veyed the  right  of  patronage  of  the  rectory  of  Charl- 
comb  to  the  Corporation,  to  be  annexed  to  the  School 
for  ever  ; and  the  Church  being  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  it  is  considered  a most  desirable 
appendage  to  the  mastership. 
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Ten  boys,  the  sons  of  freemen  or  inhabitants  of  Bath, 
are,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Corporation,  gra- 
tuitously educated  at  the  School  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, writing,  mathematics,  &c.  ; who  also  allow 
the  master  a further  sum  of  forty  pounds  to  provide 
a proper  person  to  teach  these  boys  writing  and 
arithmetic. 


BLUE-COAT  CHARITY-SCHOOLS. 

This  Institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1721,  by 
that  eminent  pattern  of  learning,  piety,  and  philan- 
thropy, Robert  Nelson,  esq;  who,  with  unwearied 
diligence,  raised  a subscription  sufficient  to  effect  his 
charitable  design.  In  the  year  1722,  the  present 
school-house,  planned  by  Air.  Killigrew,  was  erected 
on  the  Borough-walls  at  the  expense  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  The  Corporation  contributed  liberally  to- 
wards it,  both  by  their  subscriptions  and  by  the  grant 
of  a piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  in  that  year,  Air.  Hoare  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone, bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

“ God’s  providence  is  our  inheritance.” 

The  establishment  is  for  the  reception  of  the  chil- 
dren of  honest  and  industrious  parents,  inhabitants  of 
the  several  parishes  of  Bath,  Walcot,  and  Lyncombe 
and  Widcombe,  who  are  members  of  the  Established 
Church  : fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  are  admitted,  who 
are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
completely  clothed  once  a-year.  The  girls  are  also 
taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  housewifery  business ; 
and  the  minds  of  the  children  are  duly  impressed  with 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  recom- 
mendation of  annual  subscribers  entitles  them  to  ad- 
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mission  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 
At  fourteen  they  are  placed  out  by  the  trustees,  as 
apprentices  to  different  trades  ; a sum,  not  exceed- 
ing six  pounds,  being  given  with  every  boy  as  an 
apprentice-fee,  and  five  pounds  with  each  girl. 

Sermons  are  preached  annually  at  the  several 
churches  and  chapels  in  behalf  of  this  charity.  It 
is  also  assisted  by  yearly  subscriptions  and  casual 
donations. 

The  government  of  the  charity  is  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  trustees.  The  Mayor,  the  two  annual  Justices, 
and  the  Rectors  of  Bath  and  Walcot,  being  always  of 
the  number. 

DISTRICT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS, 
Weymouth  House,  St.  James’s  Street, 

For  the  education  of  children  upon  the  plan  of  the 
late  Dr.  Bell,  The  foundation-stone  of  these  Schools 
was  laid  on  the  1 6th  day  of  October,  1816,  and 
they  were  opened  the  ninth  of  September  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  building  was  planned  by  John  Lowder, 
esq;  and  executed  under  his  immediate  direction  and 
superintendance  : it  is  calculated  to  hold  one  thousand 
children.  The  establishment  comprises  Sunday- 
Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  and  a daily  School 
for  Boys.  A School  library  is  also  formed  for  the  im- 
provement as  well  as  amusement  of  the  children  and 
their  parents  at  their  homes  ; and  the  general  plan  of 
instruction  is  carried  on  with  such  zeal,  order,  and 
effect,  as  cannot  fail  of  ultimately  imparting  great 
benefit  to  the  community  in  general,  and  of  proving 
particularly  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Established 
Church. 
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On  the  first  Thursday  in  every  month  the  Com* 
mittee  attend  an  examination  of  the  boys  from  ten 
till  one  o’clock ; and  upon  these  occasions,  and  at 
all  other  times,  they  invite  the  inspection  of  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  essential 
good  that  is  accomplished  by  this  Institution. 

In  the  School  of  Industry  fifty  girls  are  annually 
clothed  and  educated,  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
Committee  of  Ladies.  The  elder  girls  are  instructed 
in  plain  work,  and  the  younger  in  knitting.  Common 
worsted  stockings,  knit  by  the  children,  are  sold  at 
the  School  of  Industry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  children  of  these  schools  attend 
Trinity  Church,  where  a spacious  gallery  is  ex- 
pressly set  apart  for  their  accommodation : thus 
affording  them  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  the  apostolic  service  of 
the  Established  Church.  Besides  the  usual  morning 
service,  the  evening  prayers  are  read  to  the  children 
in  their  own  school-room  every  Sunday,  at  three 
o’clock,  by  the  Rev.  the  Chaplain  to  the  schools ; 
except  during  that  season  when  the  daylight  will  admit 
of  their  attending  the  church  twice  in  the  day. 

The  Committee  consists  of  upwards  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, including  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  the  Rectors 
of  Bath,  Walcot,  and  Bathwick. 

Key.  Walter  Marriott,  Secretary. 


BATH  AND  BATHFORUM  FREE-SCHOOL. 

This  school,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  on  the  excellent  plan  of  Dr.  Bell, 
with  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  has  been 
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removed  from  Corn  Street  to  Lady  Mead,  Walcot. 
It  is  capable  of  containing  four  hundred  children. 
The  present  master  is  well  trained  in  the  mechanical 
modes  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  the  school  is  under 
the  superintendance  of  a committee  of  gentlemen  who 
attend  in  rotation.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to 
instruct  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ; and  such  of  them  as  do  not  belong  to  regular 
Sunday  Schools  are  assembled  every  Sunday  morning 
at  the  school-room,  where  they  are  taught  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  afterwards,  under  the  care  of  the 
master,  are  obliged  to  attend  divine  service  at  the 
Abbey  Church.  The  days  for  visiting  the  school  are 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  charity  is  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations.  Subscriptions 
are  received  at  all  the  banks  and  public  libraries, 
and  by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Annual  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  may  recommend 
two  boys;  those  of  two  guineas,  five  boys.  This 
school  has  an  munificent  supporter  and  patron  in 
John  Parish,  esq. 


GIRLS’  FREE  SCHOOL. 

This  School  was  instituted  in  1814,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  poor  girls,  and  conducted  in  a room  in 
Grove  Street,  but  from  the  increasing  number  of  girls 
admitted  into  the  school,  the  committee  have  been 
induced  to  remove  the  establishment  to  a more  com- 
modious room  in  Morford  Street,  where  the  children 
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receive  useful  instruction,  combined  with  the  strictest 
attention  to  morality  and  religion;  they  are  also 
brought  up  in  habits  of  useful  industry,  and  taught  to 
make  their  own  clothes. 

The  concerns  are  under  the  direction  of  a patroness, 
a president,  a committee  of  ladies,  and  a financial 
committee. 

SCHOOL  for  the  GRATUITOUS  INSTRUC- 
TION of  TWENTY  POOR  GIRLS. 

This  charity  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  : 
the  children  are  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  collects, 
&c.  of  the  Established  Church  ; and  the  concerns 
of  the  school  are  conducted  by  a committee  of  ladies, 
one  of  whom  is  treasurer,  and  by  a mistress  who  resides 
at  the  house,  No.  11,  Portland  Place. 

INFANT  SCHOOL, 

For  the  reception  and  care  of  poor  children,  pa- 
rishioners ofWalcot,  under  six  years  old.  The  objects 
of  this  institution  are  to  impress  an  early  knowledge 
of  religion,  with  habits  of  order  and  industry,  on  the 
minds  of  the  infant  poor ; and  by  providing  for  the 
safety  of  their  younger  children,  to  enable  mothers 
to  go  out  to  daily  work,  and  thus  become  qualified 
to  add  to  the  comforts  and  assist  in  support  of  their 
families®  This  charity  is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Archdeacon,  as  rector  of  Walcot,  and  of  Mrs. 
Moysey,  and  several  other  ladies.  It  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 
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MARGARET’S  CHAPEL  SCHOOLS. 

In  Walcot  Parish  are  three  Schools,  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rector  ; one  for  twenty-five  boys  in 
Margaret’s  Court,  from  which,  as  the  funds  will  per- 
mit, two  or  more  boys  are  apprenticed  out  every  year 
to  tradesmen  of  respectable  character,  and  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  master  is  Mr.  Barrett, 
clerk  of  St.  Margaret’s  Chapel. 

There  is  a School  also  for  twenty-five  girls  in  the 
same  court,  in  a room  adjoining  the  chapel.  They 
are  taught  to  read,  to  learn  the  Catechism,  and  the 
principles  of  religion ; and  to  do  plain  needle-work, 
which  they  perform  very  neatly  at  a moderate  price. 
This  School  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Preece,  the  pew-opener 
of  the  chapel.  The  children  in  both  of  these,  which 
are  called  the  Brown,  and  the  Green  School,  are 
clothed  entirely  once  in  every  year. 

The  third  School  is  in  Morford  Street,  for  fifty 
boys,  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  instruction 
is  in  reading  and  religion ; and  as  vacancies  occur  in 
the  Brown  School,  the  best  boys  from  this  are  removed 
into  it.  This  School  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Haine.  The 
children  have  a pair  of  shoes  every  year  in  addition 
to  their  instruction.  All  these  Schools,  together  with 
the  expense  of  the  apprenticeship,  are  supported  out 
of  the  collection  annually  made  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Chapel  on  the  same  day  with  the  sermons  for  the 
blue  coat  school,  and  out  of  the  sacramental  collections 
there  made  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  those 
who  can  be  apprenticed  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
funds  so  raised. 
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OCTAGON  CHAPEL  SCHOOL. 

This  School  is  supported  from  the  sacrament  money. 
Each  boy  is  completely  clothed  once  in  the  year ; and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a sum  not  exceeding  six  pounds 
is  given  with  him  as  an  apprentice-fee. 


QUEEN  SQUARE  CHAPEL  SCHOOL. 

St.  Mary’s  School  attached  to  this  chapel,  insth 
tuted  in  1821,  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  W.  Hillcoat,  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  House  of  Protection  or  Orphan 
Asylum ; the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  our 
appendix. 


BATHWICK  NATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

This  School  was  opened  in  1823,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tuson,  curate  of  St.  Mary’s.  The  children  regularly 
attend  the  service  of  the  church,  and  are  taught  read- 
ing, &c.  at  the  chapel  in  the  burying  ground,  on  the 
same  plan  as  at  other  national  schools. 


CATHOLIC  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Contiguous  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  in  Orchard 
Street,  are  two  schools ; one  for  boys,  the  other  for 
girls  ; which,  though  unconnected  with  each  other  in 
their  finances,  are  both  intended  for  children  of  Ca- 
tholic parents,  who  must  regularly  attend  all  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Chapel.  The  boys’  school  is  under 
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the  management  of  a committee  of  gentlemen  ; the 
girls’  school  is  superintended  by  a committee  of 
ladies.  The  schools  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 


BATH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

This  Society  was  instituted  in  March,  1813,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  those  engaged 
in  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  young  ; 
by  mutual  communication  to  perfect  the  methods  of 
instruction  ; to  promote  the  opening  of  new  schools 
by  its  influence  and  assistance  ; and  to  unite  in  Chris* 
iian  love  persons  of  various  denominations  engaged 
in  the  same  honourable  employment. 

This  charity  is  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  and 
praiseworthy  of  its  kind  that  Bath  has  to  boast  of,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  how  this  infant  charity 
has  reared  its  head  and  grown  into  maturity,  and  how, 
with  small  resources  and  the  laudable  aid  of  its  in- 
structors, thousands  of  our  indigent  fellow-creatures 
are  collected  in  schools,  on  Sundays,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  religious  instruction. 

The  business  of  this  Society  is  managed  by  a patron, 
a committee  of  forty-four  gentlemen,  a treasurer,  and 
two  secretaries,  Mr.  J.  Pearson  and  Mr.  T.  Langdon, 
by  whom  subscriptions  or  donations  are  received. 


ADULT  SCHOOL, 

Is  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bath 
Sunday  School  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
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adults,  and  all  orderly  persons  of  both  sexes,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  who  assemble  every  Sunday  in  separate  schools 
for  this  laudable  purpose. 


THE  METHODIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

Were  opened  in  Parsonage  Lane,  October  22,  1805, 
in  commemoration  of  his  late  Majesty’s  jubilee,  being 
the  nearest  Sabbath  to  that  memorable  period ; where 
they  were  successfully  carried  on  until  the  completion 
of  Walcot  chapel,  when  they  were  removed  to  the 
commodious  school  rooms,  erected  there  for  the 
purpose.  Since  that  time  two  other  Schools  have 
been  established  in  Wells  road,  and  Avon  Street. 
In  these  institutions  upwards  of  seven  hundred  chil- 
dren are  instructed  in  reading,  and  taught  their  duty 
to  God,  their  parents,  and  their  superiors. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  with  thank- 
fulness by  the  officiating  Ministers ; by  Mr.  Wait, 
Miles’s  Buildings,  Treasurer ; and  Mr.  J.  Pearson* 
Northgate  Street,  Secretary. 


LADY  HUNTINGDON’S  CLIAPEL  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL, 

Was  instituted  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Octobi  r,  1817  ; 
a circulating  library  is  formed,  for  rewarding  diligent 
children  by  the  loan  of  moral  and  religious  books, 
with  a view  to  promote  a habit  of  reading  amongst 
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them  during  their  leisure  hours.  The  concerns  are 
managed  by  a committee  and  treasurer,  by  whom 
subscriptions  are  received. 


BAPTIST  CHAPEL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  congregation 
meeting  in  the  above  chapel,  and  affords  gratuitous 
instruction  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  poor  children, 
by  teaching  them  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
institution  is  under  the  direction  of  a committee,  by 
any  of  whom  subscriptions  or  donations  will  be  most 
thankfully  received. 

ARGYLE  CHAPEL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  established  in  1802,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratuitously  instructing  in  reading,  and  in 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  some  of  the  many 
poor  children  whose  parents  may  be  either  incapable 
or  unwilling  to  afford  them  so  beneficial  an  education. 
The  object  of  the  conductors  is,  to  train  up  the  chil- 
dren of  their  school  in  the  way  they  should  go,  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  may  not  depart  from  it 
when  they  attain  to  years  of  maturity. 

The  affairs  of  this  charity  are  managed  by  a presi- 
dent, and  a committee  of  twenty-four  gentlemen. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  Gm  ffith,  Widcombe,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  J ames  Griffiths,  Bookseller,  Secretary » 
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ARGYLE  CHAPEL  RELIGIOUS  TRACT 

SOCIETY, 

Established  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures and  religious  tracts  : having  for  its  object  the 
spiritual  and  moral  instruction  of  their  fellow  mortals, 
and  disclaiming  all  party  spirit  and  sectarian  interest, 
they  most  cheerfully  invite  to  its  fellowship  all  those 
who  are  desirous  of  doing  good. 

Rev.  William  Jay... President. 

Mr.  H.  Griffith,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Welshman,  Mr.  W.  Griffith,  Secretaries. 

- 

ASYLUM  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

An  excellent  Institution  has  been  established  at 
No.  6,  Chandos  Buildings,  which  affords  shelter  to 
such  old  and  infirm  persons  as  can  be  recommended 
for  their  good  moral  character,  and  who  are  whiling 
to  pay  a small  weekly  rent  for  their  lodging.  The 
inmates  are  supplied  gratuitously  with  coals,  candles, 
and  tea.  Accommodations  are  also  provided  for  eight 
girls,  who  are  maintained,  clothed,  and  instructed  in 
reading,  w7riting,  needle,  and  household  wrorks ; for 
which  benefits  their  friends  are  required  to  pay  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  wreek,  as  well  as  a yearly 
subscription  of  one  guinea.  Day  scholars  are  likewise 
taken  in  on  a small  weekly  payment,  and  carefully 
taught  reading,  wrriting,  arithmetic,  and  plain  work, 
A clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  gives  re- 
gular attendance.  A matron  and  school  mistress 
reside  in  the  house.  The  plan  originated  with,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  supported  by  the  Hon.  Miss 
Broderick. 


PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS, 


Amusement  appears  to  have  fixed  the 

seat  of  her  empire  in  Bath.  Here  she  holds  a perpe- 
tual levee  : an  endless  succession  of  votaries  crowd 
around  her  ; and  an  infinite  variety  of  fashionable  ele~ 
gancies  is  provided  for  their  entertainment  Invention 
is  ever  on  the  stretch  to  discover  new  contrivances  to 
eno-acre  and  please  the  followers  of  fashionable  life. 

O <D  i 

The  assemblies,  the  concerts,  the  drama,  the  public 
gardens,  constitute  a succession  of  amusements  equally 
splendid  and  various,  and  open  a large  field  for  the 
display  of  elegant  refinement  and  delicate  taste. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  particularize  the  fasci- 
nating and  diversified  amusements  of  this  city,  it  may 
be  proper  to  present  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the 
person  who  most  essentially  contributed  to  their  ex- 
istence and  splendour. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  MANNERS  OF 
RICHARD  NASH,  ESQ. 

Richard  Nash,  the  first  king  of  Bath,  was  a 
native  of  Swansea  in  Glamorganshire,  and  was  born 
in  1674.  His  parents  were  in  a respectable  situation 
of  life  ; and  young  Nash  received  a classical  education 
at  Carmarthen  school,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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He  was  intended  for  the  law ; but  this  study  was 
too  dry  for  a person  of  his  volatile  turn.  Pleasure 
was  the  goddess  he  adored,  and  to  whose  service  he 
devoted  himself.  He  soon  involved  himself  in  an 
intrigue  with  an  artful  female  at  Oxford,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  removed  from  the  university. 

His  relations  now  purchased  a pair  of  colours  for 
him  in  the  army ; and  here  his  taste  for  gallantry  and 
dissipation  would  have  been  fully  gratified,  had  not 
his  inferior  rank,  and  the  duties  attached  to  it,  sub- 
jected him  to  subordination  and  restraint,  which  ap- 
peared intolerable  to  a man  born  to  empire , and  whose 
ruling  passion  was  too  strong  to  submit  to  controul. 
He  therefore  left  the  armv  in  disgust,  and  entered 
himself  a student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  It  had  been 
an  ancient  custom  with  the  societv  to  which  he  now 
belonged,  to  entertain  every  new  Sovereign  with  a 
revel  and  pageant.  On  the  accession  of  William  III. 
in  1689,  Nash  was  selected  to  conduct  this  mighty 
business  ; and  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  is  said  the 
King  offered  to  knight  him,  but  he  declined  the 
honour.  His  abilities,  however,  attracted  public 
notice,  and  this  paved  the  way  to  his  future  success. 

Bath  had  not  at  this  period  emerged  from  obscu- 
rity ; for,  notwithstanding  its  present  splendid  appear- 
ance, it  was  then  but  little  resorted  too.  There  wTere 
neither  ball  rooms  nor  places  of  public  amusement. 
A few  families  of  distinction  visited  it  for  about  six  or 
seven  weeks  in  the  spring  ; and  when  the  company 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a dance,  they  re- 
paired to  the  Town  Hall,  and  Capt.  Webster  (a  re- 
sident of  Bath)  took  upon  him  the  regulation  of  the 
amusements.  Ten  couple  were  then  thought  a large 
assembly,  and  the  gentlemen  paid  only  half-a-guinea 
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subscription.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  our  city  at  this  era,  we  need  only  mention  that  it 
could  boast  but  one  sashed  house,  which  stood  in 
Bell-tree  Lane,  now  called  Beau  Street. 

This  then  was  the  comparatively  contemptible  state 
of  Bath  when  Nash  was  induced  to  visit  it,  where  he 
soon  became  conspicuous  by  his  taste,  wit,  and  gaiety. 

About  this  time,  a vacancy  happening  in  the  offiee 
of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  a place  hitherto  of  little 
profit  or  honour,  the  well-known  talents  of  Nash  for 
the  invention  and  direction  of  amusements  operated 
so  much  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  chosen  arbiter 
eleg antiarum , and  invested  with  the  fullest  power  to 
order,  arrange,  and  improve  the  manners  of  the  com- 
pany, the  routine  of  amusements,  and  the  points  of 
etiquette. 

Under  his  auspices,  Bath  suddenly  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  the  commencement  of  hk 
reign  been  advancing  in  elegance,  splendor,  and  taste. 
Whoever  was  the  original  founder  of  Bath,  to  Nash 
is  due  the  merit  of  being  its  restorer ; and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  regulations  he  established  still 
continue  to  operate,  nor  are  the  laws  which  he  pro- 
mulgated yet  repealed. 


Rules  by  general  consent  determined. 

X.  That  a visit  of  ceremony  at  coming  to  Bath,  and  another  at 
going  away,  is  all  that  is  expected  or  desired  by  ladies  of  quality 
and  fashion— except  impertinents._ 

II.  That  ladies  coming  to  the  ball  appoint  a time  for  their 
footmen  to  wait  on  them  home,  to  prevent  disturbances  and 
inconvenience  to  themselves  and  others. 

III.  That  gentlemen  of  fashion  never  appearing  in  a morning 
before  the  ladies,  in  gowns  and  caps,  show  breeding  and  respect. 
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IV.  That  no  person  take  it  ill  that  any  one  goes  to  another’s 
play  or  breakfast  and  not  to  theirs— except  captious  by  nature. 

V.  That  no  gentleman  give  his  tickets  for  the  balls  to  any  but 
gentlewomen.  N.B.  Unless  he  has  none  of  his  acquaintance. 

VI.  That  gentlemen  crowding  before  ladies  at  a ball  show 
ill  manners  ; and  that  none  do  so  for  the  future— except  such  as 
respect  nobody  but  themselves. 

VII.  Thatno  gentleman  or  lady  take  it  ill  that  another  dances 
before  them  — except  such  as  have  no  pretence  to  dance  at  all. 

VIII.  That  the  elder  ladies  and  children  be  contented  with  a 
second  bench  at  the  ball,  as  being  past  or  not  come  to  perfection. 

IX . That  the  younger  ladies  take  notice  how  many  eyes  observe 
them.  N.B.  This  does  not  extend  to  the  have-at-alls. 

X.  That  all  whisperers  of  lies  and  scandal  be  taken  for  the 
authors. 

XI.  That  all  repeaters  of  such  lies  and  scandal  be  shunned  by 
all  company — except  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime. 

N.B.  Several  men  of  no  character,  old  women,  and  young 
ones  of  questionable  reputation,  are  great  authors  of  lies  in  this 
place,  being  of  the  sect  of  Levellers . 


Under  the  administration  of  Nash  no  rank  could 
protect  the  offender,  or  dignity  of  station  influence 
him  to  connive  at  a breach  of  laws.  He  desired  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  who  appeared  at  a dress  ball 
in  an  apron  of  point  lace  worth  five  hundred  guineas, 
to  take  it  off,  which  she  instantly  did,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  his  acceptance  of  it ; and  when  the  Princess 
Amelia  desired  to  have  one  dance  more  after  eleven 
o’clock,  he  replied,  that  the  laws  of  Bath,  like  those 
of  Lycurgus,  were  unalterable  ! 

This  firmness  of  character  was  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  ; and  Nash,  not  ignorant 
what  majesty  is  when  stripped  of  its  externals , took 
care,  by  his  dress  and  equipage,  to  support  the  rank 
he  assumed.  He  wore  a large  white  hat,  and  drove  a 
carriage  with  six  greys,  escorted  by  several  persons 
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on  horseback  and  on  foot,  with  French  horns  and 
other  musical  instruments.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  all 
treated  him  with  respect ; and  the  Corporation,  who 
might  be  considered  -as  his  privy  council,  never  took 
any  steps  without  his  fiat.  The  Chamber  even  voted 
a considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a 
marble  statue  of  the  King  of  Bath , which  was 
placed  in  the  Pump  Room  between  the  busts  of  New- 
ton and  Pope.  The  keen  wit  of  Chesterfield  could  not 
suffer  such  a happy  occasion  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
his  epigram,  which  concludes  with  these  lines,  will 
always  be  remembered : 

The  statue  plac’d  the  busts  between 
Adds  to  ray  satire  strength  : 

JVisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  Folly  at  full  length. 

A very  indifferent  company  of  musicians  used  to 
play  every  morning  and  evening  under  the  trees  in 
the  Grove  ; but  Nash  soon  procured  the  removal  of 
the  band  to  the  Pump  Room,  and  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of  more  able  per- 
formers. About  this  period,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison, 
a London  tradesman,  was  induced  to  build  a suite  of 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  company,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  late  Kingston  Rooms  ; and  here  was  the  first 
ball  room  in  Bath.  It  was  now  that  Nash  appears  to 
have  reached  the  acme  of  his  fame. 

The  prosperity  of  this  man  continued  for  a longer 
period  than  is  usually  allotted  to  public  characters,  his 
popularity  undiminished,  and  his  honours  untarnished  ; 
an  admirable  skill  in  play  provided  amply  for  hia 
enormous  expenses  ; and  his  hilarity,  gaiety,  and  easy 
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address,  as  they  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  society, 
gained  him  in  returh  affection,  if  not  esteem.  But 
regard  acquired  by  qualities  which  are  not  intrinsically 
excellent  can  only  be  temporary.  Those  sprightly 
traits  of  character  which  may  add  a grace  to  youth, 
become  ridiculous  and  disgusting  in  old  age.  The  jest 
that  pleases  at  twenty-five  will  shock  at  seventy  ; and 
the  public  began  first  to  treat  Nash  with  neglect,  and 
shortly  afterwards  with  contempt.  The  great,  whom 
he  had  served  with  devotion,  rewarded  him — as  they 
are  accustomed  to  remunerate  the  instruments  of  their 
pleasure — by  deserting  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Sickness  attacked  him,  and  poverty  stared  him  in  the 
face.  These  were  evils  against  which  he  had  pro- 
vided no  defence,  and  therefore  they  fell  upon  him 
with  double  wreight.  Sorrow  and  distress  clouded  the 
evening  of  his  days,  and  reflection  came  too  late  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  display  to  him  the  discon- 
solate situation  of  that  man,  when  he  approaches  his 
end,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  the  service  of  folly. 

Mr.  Nash  died  at  his  house  in  St.  John’s  Court,  on 
the  third  of  February,  1761,  aged  eighty-eight  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  with  much  pomp. 
The  crowd  at  his  funeral  was  so  great,  that  not  only 
the  streets  were  filled,  but  the  tops  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  spectators. 

No  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  till  the 
year  1790,  when  a subscription  was  set  on  foot  for 
the  purpose  by  the  ingenious  and  venerable  Dr.  Ha- 
rington,  of  this  city ; who  also  contributed  the  classi- 
cal epitaph  given  in  our  account  of  monumental  in* 
scriptions  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
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The  immediate  successor  of  Nash,  in  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  was  Mr. Collett ; but  he  soon 
resigned  his  sceptre  to  Mr.  Derrick,  who  retained 
the  office  till  his  death  in  17G9. 

Two  candidates  now  presented  themselves  for  the 
vacant  throne , Mr.  Brereton  and  Mr.  Plomer,  who 
had  each  numerous  partizans.  A civil  war  with  the 
pen  began,  and  the  harmony  of  Bath  was  interrupted 
by  the  contest;  but  terms  being  offered  to,  and  ac~ 
cepted  by,  the  rival  claimants,  they  withdrew  their 
pretensions  ; and  Capt.  Wade  was  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  office  in  1769. 

On  the  resignation  of  this  gentleman  in  1777,  no 
less  than  seven  candidates  started  ; who,  however, 
were  at  last  reduced  to  two,  Mr.  Brereton  and  Mr. 
Dawson ; and  as  neither  party  would  yield,  it  was 
agreed  to  appoint  two  kings  with  equal  rights  ; but 
that  one  should  preside  at  the  Lower  Rooms,  and  the 
other  at  the  Upper  or  New  Rooms.  Mr.  Brereton 
was  nominated  to  the  former,  and  Mr.  Dawson  to  the 
latter. 

Three  years  after  Mr.  Brereton  resigned,  when 
Richard  Tyson,  esq;  was  elected  in  his  room  ; and, 
on  Mr.  Dawson’s  retiring  in  1785,  Mr.  Tyson  was 
promoted  to  the  Upper  Rooms,  and  James  King,  esq; 
elected  to  the  Lower  Rooms  without  opposition.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  winter  season  of  1 805,  Mr, 
Tyson,  after  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  for 
twenty  years  with  so  much  urbanity  and  politeness  as 
to  gain  him  universal  esteem,  gave  in  his  resignation, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  King,  whose  successor  at 
the  Lower  Rooms  was  Mr.  Le  Bas,  from  Margate ; 
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but  his  attentions  and  politeness  proving  ineffectual  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  fashion  to  these  rooms,  after  the 
efforts  of  two  seasons  he  retired  from  office,  and  the 
'Rooms  were  almost  immediately  closed. 

Earl  Manvers,  to  whom  the  property  belongs, 
having  erected  a handsome  portico  and  made  other 
material  alterations  and  improvements,  they  were  from 
thence  styled  the  Kingston  Rooms,  and  re-opened  in 
November,  1810. 

Francis  J.  Guyenette,  esq;  was  elected  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  and  filled  the  office  till  1814,  when 
having  resigned,  James  Heaviside,  esq;  the  M.C.  at 
Leamington  Spa,  was  unanimously  elected,  and  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  office  with  much  ability  till  August, 
1817,  when  he  resigned,  and  C.  H.  Marshall  and 
L.  P.  Madden,  esqrs.  were  in  succession  elected  M.C. 
to  these  Rooms.  On  the  twenty-first  of  December, 
1820,  during  the  reign  of  the  last-named  gentleman, 
a most  alarming  and  destructive  fire  broke  out  in 
these  premises  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and 
notwithstanding  the  prompt  attendance  of  firemen 
with  engines,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the  neigh- 
bours and  others  who  were  attracted  to  the  spot,  by 
six  o’clock  the  following  morning,  the  whole  of  this 
splendid  building  was  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins ! 

The  decease  of  Mr.  King,  in  October  1816,  caus- 
ing a vacancy  at  the  Upper  Rooms,  Capt.  Wyke  was 
elected,  and  continued  his  office  until  February  1818, 
when  he  resigned ; and  Mr.  Heaviside,  Mr.  Madden, 
and  Capt.  Foster  announced  themselves  candidates  : 
on  the  5th  of  February  the  election  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Heaviside  having  a large  majority  of  votes,  was 
declared  duly  elected,  and  was  invested  with  the  office, 
which  he  now  holds. 
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Mr.  Heaviside  since  his  appointment  to  the  Upper 
Rooms  has  received  at  different  periods  the  thanks  of 
three  general  meetings  of  subscribers  for  “ his  unre- 
mitted attention  in  the  superintendance  of  the  public 
amusements,  and  his  gentlemanly  conduct  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  duties  of  his  office.” 

On  all  public  occasions  the  M.C.  wears  a medallion 
of  gold,  enamelled  and  enriched  with  brilliants : on  one 
side  displaying  a figure  of  Minerva,  over  which  is  the 
motto  Dccus  et  Tutamen , and  under  Dulce  est  deslpere 
in  loco  ; on  the  reverse,  Arbiter  Elcg  antiarum,  Oct . 
1777,  decorated  with  leaves  of  laurel  and  palm.  This 
medallion  wras  originally  presented  to  William  Dawson, 
esq;  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Rooms,  as  a token  of 
respect  and  regard  for  his  public  and  private  cha- 
racter. 

The  office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  is  equally 
honourable  and  advantageous.  He  has  a ball  in  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons ; and  subscription-books 
lie  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  to  receive  the  names  of 
such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  may  be  inclined  to 
leave  golden  compliments  for  ball  tickets. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS, 

Situated  to  the  east  of  the  Circus,  between  Bennett 
Street  and  Alfred  Street,  were  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  company  in  October,  1771  : they  were  three 
years  in  building,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wood8 
jun.  architect,  and  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
erection ; which  sum  was  raised  by  a subscription  of 
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seventy  persons.  These  Rooms  undoubtedly  contain 
the  most  spacious  and  elegant  suite  of  apartments  ap- 
propriated to  pleasure  in  the  united  kingdom  : their 
design  is  simple  and  beautiful,  and  their  conveniences 
are  unequalled  ; the  interior  is  ornamented  in  the 
most  splendid  manner,  displaying  exquisite  taste  and 
exact  propriety.  The  ball  room  is  one  hundred  and 
six  feet  eight  inches  long,  forty-two  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  and  forty-two  feet  six  inches  high ; the  octagon- 
room  is  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter  ; the  tea-room, 
sixty-six  feet  long  and  forty-one  wide ; the  card- 
room,  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  wide.  The 
two  card-rooms  are,  one  an  octagon  of  forty -eight  feet 
diameter,  the  other  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty -seven 
feet  wide.  In  the  octagon  card  room  is  a fine  portrait 
of  Capt.Wade,  by  the  late  Mr. Gainsborough  ; and  like- 
wise a portrait  of  Richard  Tyson,  esq;  painted  by  Mr. 
James.  Every  room  is  superbly  furnished  with  ele- 
gant chandeliers,  girandoles,  &c. 

The  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the  Public 
Assemblies  at  these  Rooms  are  governed,  and  which 
are  now  in  force,  have  been  enacted  at  various  General 
Meetings,  and  are  as  follows  : 

RESOLVED, 

That  the  power  of  direction  and  control  of  the  Public 
Assemblies  at  these  Rooms  is  vested  in  such  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen as  subscribe  to  both  balls. 

That  not  less  than  nine  subscribers  to  the  balls  be  competent 
to  call  a general  meeting  upon  any  business  relative  thereto; 
the  said  subscribers  to  leave  a summons,  signed  with  their 
names,  upon  the  table  in  the  lobby,  for  the  space  of  one  full 
week  previous  to  such  meeting;  which  summons  shall  also 
express  the  particular  ptirpose  for  which  such  meeting  shall 
be  called,  and  be  advertised  in  the  Bath  Newspapers, 
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That  these  and  all  future  rules  and  regulations,  agreed  to  in 
general  meetings,  be  inserted  in  the  hook  containing  the  sub- 
scribers’ names,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  for  the 
time  being;  such  rules  and  regulations  not  to  he  altered  by 
any  authority  or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but  at  a general 
meeting  of  tire  subscribers;  and  that  one  copy  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  be  deposited  with  the  Master  of  the  Ceremo- 
nies for  the  time  being,  and  another  with  tire  renter  of  the 
rooms,  to  he  produced  at  any  time  when  a meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  of  the  subscribers  to  both  balls,  shall  be  as- 
sembled ; or  when  three  or  more  subscribers  shall  desire  to 
see  the  same. 

Thai  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to 
convene  a general  meeting  of  tire  subscribers,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  to  electa  committee  of  management,  and 
that  ten  days’  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  by  public 
ad  ver  tisement. 

Ttrat  the  present,  and  every  committee  elected  in  future, 
shall  continue  in  full  power  until  the  appointment  of  a subse- 
quent committee,  according  to  the  existing  regulations. 

That  the  balls  at  these  rooms  do  commence  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening;  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  which  time  the 
rooms  shall  be  regularly  and  properly  lighted  up;  and  the 
dancing  shall  cease  at  half-past  eleven  precisely,  except  on 
the  night  of  tire  King’s  bir  th-day,  and  on  the  nights  of  tire  two 
balls  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
w hen  tire  time  of  dancing  shall  be  unlimited. 

That  tire  three  Iront  tiers  of  benches  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  be  reserved  for  ladies  of  pr  ecedence,  of  tire  rank  of 
Peeresses. 

That  tro  person  whatever  be  admitted  into  tSie  ball  rooms 
without  a ticket ; nor  any  visitor  or  stranger,  subscribers  ex- 
cepted, unless  he  shall  previously  have  inser  ted  Iris  name  and 
place  ot  abode  in  a book  to  be  kept  tor  that  purpose  under 
the  control  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

That  no  gentlemen  in  boots  or  half-boots  be  admitted  into 
the  ball  rooms  on  ball  nights,  except  officers  of  the  navy  or  of 
the  army,  on  dirty,  in  uniform  ; and  then  without  their  swords. 
Undress  trowsers  or  coloured  pantaloons  not  to  be  permitted 
on  any  account. 
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That  no  clerks,  hired  or  otherwise,  in  this  city  or  neigh- 
bourhood — no  person  concerned  in  retail  trade — no  theatrical,, 
or  other  public  performers  by  profession,  shall  be  admitted. 

And  as  a further  instruction  to  the  M.C.  and  with  a due  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  the  company,  which  must  be  scrupu- 
lously attended  to,  he  is  hereby  directed  to  desire  any  person, 
whom  from  circumstances  he  may  deem  inadmissible  to  the 
balls,  to  withdraw  immediately,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  his  request,  it  is  ordered  that  lie  report  the  same  to 
the  committee. 

That  from  the  earliest  institution  of  these  rooms,  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  dancing  and  all  points  of  etiquette,  at  the 
balls,  have  been  left  to  the  M.C.  for  the  time  being  ; and 
that  the  rules  and  orders  suggested  by  him  as  to  these  have 
been  invariably  acquiesced  in,  and  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
pany freqnenting  the  balls. 

That  the  same  authority  so  exercised  by  all  preceding 
Masters  of  the  Ceremonies,  belongs  of  right  to  every  successor 
to  this  office:  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  subscribers 
(inasmuch  as  they  must  be  desirous  of  promoting  good  order 
and  decorum  in  their  assemblies)  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  M.C.  and  to  support  him  in  their  execution. 

That  the  M.C.  is  not  accountable  to  any  individual  what- 
ever, who  may  dispute,  or  object  to,  the  established  regu- 
lations ; but  in  case  of  any  misunderstanding  arising  from 
these,  or  other  matters  connected  with  his  office,  a reference 
must  be  made  to  the  committee  of  management  for  its  con- 
sideration and  decision. 

That  any  alterations,  or  differences,  either  at  the  balls  or 
at  any  subsequent  period,  will  be  considered  as  a breach 
of  these  rules,  and  noticed  accordingly. 

That  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  on  observing,  or  re- 
ceiving information  of  any  person’s  acting  in  opposition  to 
these  resolutions,  do  signify  to  such  person,  that,  as  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  proper  decorum 
be  preserved,  and  these  orders  obeyed  ; in  the  proper  and  im- 
partial execution  of  which  duty  he  will  be  supported  by  the 
subscribers  at  large. 

That  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  do  attend  at  a quarter 
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of  an  hour  before  eight  o’clock  on  ball  nights  to  receive  the 
company. 

That  ladies  are  to  be  considered  perfectly  free  in  regard  t© 
accepting  or  declining  partners. 

That  a reasonable  time  shall  be  allowed  between  the  minuets 
and  contre-dances  for  ladies  of  precedence  totake  their  places 
in  the  dance;  and  that  those  ladies  who  shall  stand  up  after 
the  dance  shall  have  commenced,  must  take  their  places  suc» 
cessively  at  the  bottom. 

That  no  lady,  after  she  shall  have  taken  her  place  in  the 
set,  do  permit  another  to  come  above  her  in  the  dance. 

That  every  person,  on  admission  to  these  rooms  on  ball 
nights,  shall  pay  sixpence  for  tea. 

That  it  is  the  positive  order  of  the  committee,  that  no 
servant  whatever  shall  be  admitted  into  tire  vestibule  or 
gallery,  on  any  occasion,  or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  on 
ball  nights. 

That  these  rules  and  regulations  be  printed,  framed,  and 
glazed,  and  fixed  in  a conspicuous  part  of  these  rooms  for 
public  information;  not  to  be  taken  down  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  in  order  that  they  may  remain  as  a public  document. 

James  Heaviside,  M.C. 


THE  BATH  CITY  ASSEMBLIES. 

The  Citizens  of  Batli,  not  being  eligible  to  subscribe 
to  the  Upper  Assembly  Rooms,  have,  by  the  permission 
of  the  mayor,  tlie  free  use  of  the  magnificent  banquet- 
ing room  at  the  Guildhall,  for  a ball,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing room  for  a card  assembly,  throughout  the  season. 
These  are  held  every  alternate  Tuesday,  and  are  regu- 
lated by  a committee  and  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Mr.  W.  Ashley  is  the  present  M.C, 
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THE  ROYAL  HARMONIC  SOCIETY 

Is  one  of  the  most  respectable  Institutions  of  its 
kind  in  England  : it  enjoys  the  distinguished  privilege 
of  wearing  garter  blue  ribbons,  embroidered  with  a 
lyre,  surmounted  by  the  regal  crown,  which  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  the  members  by  their  royal 
patron,  His  present  Majesty. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York, Clarence, 
Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  are  members.  Mr.  R.  Good  is  the 
Secretary. 


Piano  Forte  Mr.  Windsor. 

Sopranos Mrs.  Pillenger  and  Miss  Owen. 

Altor  Mr.  Garbetf. 

Tenor  Messrs.  A.  Loder  and  Manners. 

Basses. Messrs.  Rolle  and  Winter. 


This  Society  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bowen, 
in  the  year  1795,  and  continued  under  his  direction 
until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1823,  when  the 
meetings  were  deferred  for  a season  with  a view  of  re- 
opening it  so  soon  as  the  loss  of  its  books,  consisting 
of  sixty  volumes  of  glees,  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
conflagration  at  the  Lower  Rooms,  can  be  supplied 
by  the  founder,  who  is  now  making  a splendid  col- 
lection for  that  purpose.  As  this  Society  reflects  so 
much  honour  upon  this  seat  of  elegance,  we  subjoin 
the  leading  features  of  it  and  the  necessary  regulations. 
The  meetings  are  held  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  end  of  March,  every  alternate  Friday,  as  gentle- 
men and  ladies’  nights. 

On  gentlemen’s  nights  the  glees  continue  to  be  sung 
from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine,  when  a cold 
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supper  is  prepared  at  six  shillings  each  ; after  supper 
such  songs,  duets,  catches,  glees,  &c.  are  sung,  as  may 
he  called  for  by  the  president,  who  quits  the  chair  at 
twelve,  and  the  meeting  breaks  up  with  “ God  save 
the  King.”  No  song  or  sentiment  is  allowed  to  be 
sung  or  spoken  in  the  society,  that  can  offend  the  most 
delicate  ear.  Visitors  may  be  admitted  on  the  intro- 
duction of  members,  by  taking  out  tickets  at  five 
shillings  each. 

Ladies  are  admissible  as  subscribers,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  members,  by  paying  one  guinea  for  the  season. 
Such  ladies  are  admitted  without  any  other  expense 
than  sixpence  at  the  door  for  tea  ; and  may  introduce 
any  number  of  ladies  as  visitors,  taking  out  tickets  at 
four  shillings  each.  Noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  pro- 
fessional men  only  are  admissible  as  members.  Any 
person  desirous  of  becoming  one,  must  be  regularly 
proposed  and  ballotted  for.  On  admission,  three  gui- 
neas is  to  be  paid  for  the  first  season,  after  which  two 
guineas  only  for  such  members  as  are  in  Bath  ; but  if 
a member  is  absent  from  Bath,  he  is  not  subject  to 
any  demand  on  his  return  for  re-admittance. 


THE  CONCERTS. 

Concerts  at  Bath  never  arrived  to  regularity  and 
perfection  until  Rauzzini,  attended  by  the  famous 
violin  performer,  La  Motte,  came  to  this  city,  and 
by  their  abilities  and  great  attention,  rendered  these 
amusements  popular.  Rauzzini  made  Bath  the  place 
of  his  constant  residence,  and  the  establishment  of  its 
concerts  the  business  of  his  future  life.  At  his  decease. 
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Mr.  Ashe,  the  celebrated  flute  player,  undertook  the 
management,  which  he  relinquished  in  1821,  and  in 
announcing  his  last  benefit  related  that  himself  and 
Mrs.  Ashe  had  refused  permanent  engagements  in 
London  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  this  enterprise, 
which,  after  a trial  of  twelve  years,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  appearances,  the 
Concerts  were  revived  in  the  following  year  with  great 
spirit  by  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  J.  Loder,  who  placed 
a splendid  and  very  fine-toned  organ,  built  by  Flight 
and  Robson,  in  the  concert  room,  and  erected  a hand- 
some orchestra  ; and  under  their  able  management  the 
concerts  have  attained  a degree  of  celebrity  and  suc- 
cess unparalleled  in  this  city.  There  is  scarcely  a 
name  of  eminence  either  vocal  or  instrumental  which 
has  not  been  included  in  their  lists  of  performers ; 
while,  with  a liberality  which  does  them  much  credit, 
Sir  George  Smart  and  Mr.  Loder  yield  both  the 
leading  and  the  conduct,  in  turn,  to  other  eminent 
professors.  The  plan  of  the  concerts,  if  not  novel, 
embraces  a principle  which  ought  to  be  better  under- 
stood and  more  generally  practised.  This  principle 
is  to  make  good  music  cheap,  and  by  such  means 
accessible  to  the  many.  Thus  the  directors  of  the 
Bath  concerts,  apparently  keeping  this  public  end  in 
view,  have  arranged  a scale  of  prices,  decreasing  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  tickets  subscribed  for : 
the  series  for  each  season  consist  of  nine  concerts, 
and  the  subscriptions  are  as  follows  : 

A subscriber  of  £5.  10s.  is  entitled  to  three  tickets  for 
each  concert,  two  of  which  are  transferable  to  ladies  only. 
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A subscriber  of  £4.  4s.  is  entitled  to  two  tickets  for  each 
concert,  one  of  which  is  transferable  to  a lady  only. 

A subscriber  of  £2.  10s.  is  entitled  to  one  ticket  for 
each  concert,  transferable  to  a lady  only. 

And,  for  the  accommodation  of  temporary  visitors,  sub- 
scriptions are  received  for  a part  of  the  concerts  on  the 
following  terms,  viz. 

A subscriber  of  £S  is  entitled  to  three  tickets  to  each 
of  the  four  concerts  following  such  subscription,  two  of  which 
are  tranferabie  to  ladies  only. 

A subscriber  of  £ 2.  5s.  is  entitled  to  two  tickets  to  each 
of  the  four  concerts  following  such  subscription,  one  of 
v\  hich  is  transferable  to  a lady  only. 

A subscriber  of  £l.  4s.  is  entitled  to  an  admission  ticket 
to  each  of  the  four  concerts  following  such  subscription, 
transferable  to  a lady  only. 

Non-Subscribers’  Tickets,  Eight  Shillings  eaeh. 

The  performances  commence  each  evening  at  a quarter  before 

eight  o’clock. 


THE  THEATRE. 

Theatrical  performances  were  very  early  intro- 
duced at  Bath.  They  first  appeared  in  the  form  of 
mysteries,  or  moralities,  (representations  of  Scripture 
histories)  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  were  then 
performed  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  without  the 
walls.  Dramatic  exhibitions  were  afterwards  very 
properly  transferred  from  the  church  to  a temporary 
stage  erected  in  the  open  air,  and  performed  by 
actors  who  resorted  to  the  different  large  towns  on 
particular  occasions.  Players  of  this  description  are 
said  to  have  frequented  Bath  on  the  fairs  and  festivals 
for  almost  a century  ; and  the  Corporation  was  paid 
by  the  company  a regular  fee  for  permission  to  act 
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their  plays  within  the  limits  of  the  mayor's  juris- 
diction. But  a new  Guildhall  having  been  built  in 
the  year  1626,  the  players  were  permitted  to  per- 
form their  dramas  there  for  many  years.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  a company  of  comedians  had  become 
permanent  at  Bath,  and  performed  regular  plays  in  a 
theatre  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital ; their  performances  were  afterwards  displayed 
in  an  apartment  under  the  lower  Assembly  Rooms. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  place  induced  Mr.  John 
Hippisley,  who  had  been  an  eminent  performer  in 
London,  to  digest  the  plan  of  a new  theatre,  and  in 
1747  he  submitted  a proposal  to  the  public  for  that 
purpose.  The  object  of  this  address  was,  however, 
disregarded,  till  the  proprietor  of  the  rooms,  Mr. 
Simpson,  engaged,  on  receiving  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  never  more  to  let  it  for  dramatic 
purposes.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  Mr. 
J.  Palmer,  grandfather  of  the  present  representative  of 
this  city  in  Parliament,  was  induced  to  engage  in  the 
risk  of  building  a new  and  commodious  theatre  in 
Orchard  Street,  and  in  1768  a patent  was  obtained 
from  his  Majesty  and  the  theatre  opened : upon  his 
decease  the  property  devolved  to  his  son,  who  having 
considerably  enlarged  the  house,  disposed  of  part  of  his 
valuable  concern  to  Messrs.  Keasberry  and  Dimond. 

This  theatre,  although  superior  to  most  out  of  Lon- 
don, was  yet  too  small  for  the  increased  population  of 
the  city,  and  Messrs.  Palmer  & Dimond,  in  whom  the 
property  by  the  death  of  Mr,  Keasberry  was  entirely 
vested,  erected  in  1804  the  present  capacious  edifice, 
on  the  south  side  of  Beaufort  Square.  It  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Palmer,  architect.  The  su- 
perstructure is  extremely  handsome,  and  the  interior 
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is  finished  with  exquisite  taste  from  models  of  the 
first  theatres  in  Europe.  The  length  within  the  main 
walls  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  the  width 
sixty  feet,  and  its  height  seventy  feet.  The  exterior 
buildings  contain  dressing  rooms,  scene  rooms,  ward- 
robes,  and  every  other  convenience  for  the  per- 
formers, artists,  and  servants.  The  pillars  of  the 
house  are  of  cast  iron,  placed  at  distances  of  two  feet 
from  the  front : by  these  means  the  first  row  of  each 
circle  appears  as  a balcony  independent  of  the  main 
structure,  and  an  inconceivable  lightness  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  tout  ensemble.  The  ceiling  is  divided 
into  four  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  one  of 
those  fine  paintings  by  Cassali,  which  once  occupied 
a similar  situation  in  the  splendid  mansion  at  Fonthill. 
There  is  an  air  of  warmth,  comfort,  and  ease  about  the 
house  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  theatre  in  England. 
It  was  first  opened  to  a very  crowded  audience  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  1805,  with  the  play  of  Richard 
III.  and  the  farce  of  the  Poor  Soldier. 

The  Bath  actors  are  generally  of  a superior  class  to 
those  at  other  provincial  theatres  ; and  from  this  fertile 
nursery  Mrs.  Siddons,  Edwin,  Henderson,  Murray, 
Incledon,  Miss  Wallis,  Knight,  and  Elliston,  have  suc- 
cessively issued  to  astonish  and  delight  the  metropolis 
with  their  talents.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Bath,  but  she  seems  never  to  have  acted  on 
the  Bath  stage. 

The  Theatre  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  to 
which  there  are  three  entrances  in  as  many  distinct 
directions : the  grand  front,  executed  from  a design 
of  Nathaniel  Dance,  esq;  is  in  Beaufort  Square.  Du- 
ring the  season  there  are  four  plays  in  the  week ; the 
performance  begins  at  seven  o’clock ; and  the  terms,  of 
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admission  are  : Boxes,  5s.  Pit,  3,9.  Gallery,  Is.  8d. 
Second  price  (at  a quarter  before  nine) : Boxes,  3s> 
Pit,  2s.  Gallery,  Is. 

A fund  for  the  support  of  decayed  actors  was 
instituted  in  1800,  and  is  now  possessed  of  about 
j£2000,  a sum  which  has  arisen  partly  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  performers,  but  chiefly  from  the  free 
benefits  that  have  been  granted  by  the  managers, 
and  from  donations.  No  person  is  entitled  to  relief 
from  the  fund  but  those  who  have  subscribed  to  it, 
and  they  only  when  incapacitated  from  following  their 
profession  and  reduced  to  poverty ; the  fund  being  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a charitable  institution. 


SYDNEY  GARDENS  VAUXHALL, 

At  tbe  extremity  of  Great  Pulteney  Street,  amply 
supply  the  absence  of  other  recreations  during  the 
summer  Jnonths.  , They  occupy  an  area  of  nearly 
sixteen  acres,  originally  laid  out  by  Mr.  Harcourt ; 
were  first  opened  in  1795  ; and  are  decorated  with 
waterfalls,  pavilions,  and  alcoves.  The  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal  glides  through  this  Elysian  scene,  over 
which  are  two  elegant  cast-iron  bridges  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese.  A sham  castle,  planted  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon  ; bowling  greens,  swings  ; a 
labyrinth  formed  by  inclosed  path-ways,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  after  many  intricate  windings,  leads 
to  a fine  Merlin  swing,  and  a grotto  of  antique  ap- 
pearance ; an  artificial  cascade  and  water  mill,  with 
appropriate  scenery ; complete  a tout  ensemble  which 
at  once  gratifies  curiosity  and  commands  admiration. 
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The  amusements  commence  early  in  the  spring 
with  public  breakfasts  and  promenades,  enlivened  by 
music  and  every  fascination  that  labour  and  expense 
can  provide.  There  are  also  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  several  grand  galas,  conducted  with  great 
taste  and  splendour,  the  concerts  and  fire  works  being 
on  these  occasions  of  a very  superior  description. 
The  terms  of  subscription  are  : 10s.  for  the  season, 
7s.  6d.  a quarter,  and  4s.  a month  : if  more  than  one 
in  a family,  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  season. ; if  three  or 
more,  6s.  Tickets  not  transferable.  Non-subscribers, 
6d.  each. 

At  the  entrance  of  these  gardens  is  a grand  hotel, 
where  gentlemen  and  families  of  distinction  may  be 
well  accommodated.  It  contains  an  elegant  card  room, 
coffee  room,  & c.  A pleasant  and  spacious  ride  en- 
circles the  whole. 


SUBSCRIPTION  HOUSE,  York  Buildings, 

Established  in  1790,  upon  the  plan  of  the  superior 
subscription  bouses  in  London.  The  members  are 
the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  reside  in, 
or  occasionally  frequent  this  city,  and  are  elected  by 
ballot.  The  members  of  White’s,  Brookes’,  Boodle’s, 
Graham’s,  and  the  Military  Club  subscription  houses, 
are  however  admitted  without  this  test.  The  annual 
subscription  is  six  guineas  and  a half.  The  rooms  are 
daily  supplied  with  the  London  morning  and  evening 
papers,  the  Dublin  and  Bath  papers,  and  many 
periodical  publications  ; with  maps,  books  of  reference, 
&c.  Mr.  Knubley  is  the  proprietor. 
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Subscription  Clubs  are  also  established  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  at  No.  12,  George  Street*, 
possessing  similar  advantages  with  the  above. 


COLD  BATHS. 

Pleasure  Baths,  banks  of  the  Avon,  near  Sydney 
Gardens. 

Cold  Bath,  Claverton  Street,  Widcombe, 

Free  Baths,  near  the  Pleasure  Baths, 


RIDING  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  an  excellent  and  commodious  riding 
school,  kept  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  at  the  top  of  Russel 
Street,  a short  distance  from  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  may  here  amuse  themselves 
every  morning  with  this  agreeable  exercise.  An  ex~ 
perienced  riding  master  constantly  attends  from  nine 
till  two  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
the  polite  art  of  the  manage.  The  terms  are,  for 
sixteen  lessons,  three  guineas  ; entrance,  five  shillings  t 
for  a single  lesson,  five  shillings ; ditto  on  the  road, 
ten  shillings. 

There  is  another  riding  school  and  livery  stable  in 
Monmouth  PI  ce,  Upper  Bristol  Road,  kept  by  Mr. 
Meads,  where  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  also  instructed 
in  the  art  of  riding,  and  may  exercise  their  horses  for 
one  guinea  the  season. 

At  both  these  establishments  horses  are  broke  and 
trained  for  every  purpose  required,  and  also  taken  at 
livery. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 
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In  treating  of  the  public  establishments  of  Bath,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  overlook  so  essential  a 
source  of  rational  pleasure  and  gratification  as  the 
Circulating  Libraries.  Their  conveniences  are  per- 
haps unequalled ; most  of  them  being  furnished  with 
commodious  reading  rooms,  apart  from  the  respective 
shops.  The  very  moderate  terms  of  subscription  are 
the  means  of  diffusing  every  branch  of  science  and 
literature,  and  of  promoting  social  intercourse  among 
our  residents  and  visitors. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  using  a choice 
and  valuable  collection  of  books  at  their  own  lodg- 
ings, and  of  perusing  the  Monthly  Reviews,  Maga- 
zines, the  London,  Bath,  and  other  provincial,  with 
some  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Newspapers,  at  the 
Library. 


Alphabetical  list  of  the  Librarians. 


IV1  r.  Collings  Seville  Row 

Mr.  Duffield  Milsom  Street 

Mr.  Ford Bond  Street 

Mr.  Godwin  Milsom  Street 

Mr.  Griffiths  Argyle  Street 

Mr.  Joseph Milsom  Street 

Mrs.  Meyler  Abbey  Churchyard 

Mr.  Pearce  Argyle  Street. 

Messrs.  RatUe  & Brine Brock  Street 

Mr.  Simms . . George  Street 

Mr.  Upham The  Walks 

The  Bookselling  and  Stationery  business  is  in  every 
instance  annexed  to  the  above  establishments. 
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BATH  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Bath  Journal,  published  on  Sunday  evening, 
by  Messrs.  Keene,  Kingsmead  Street. 

The  Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette,  published  on 
Tuesday  evening,  by  Messrs. Wood,  Cunningham,  and 
Smith,  Union  Street. 

The  Bath  Chronicle,  published  on  Wednesday 
evening,  by  Mr.  Cruttwell,  near  St.  James’s  Church. 

The  Bath  Herald,  published  on  Friday  evening,  by 
Mrs.  Meyler,  adjoining  the  Great  Pump  Room. 

Small  parcels  are  conveyed  by  the  newsmen  be- 
longing to  the  above  establishments,  to  most  of  the 
towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen’s  seats,  at  reasonable 
distances,  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and 
Gloucester, 


LITERARY  INSTITUTION. 

During  the  years  1819  and  1820,  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  was  turned  towards 
the  establishment  of  an  Institution  as  nearly  on  the 
plan  of  those  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  as  the 
different  character  and  situation  of  Bath  would  allow. 

The  Lower  Assembly  Rooms  having  been  consumed 
by  fire  at  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  an  opportunity 
was  offered,  by  the  liberality  of  Earl  Manvers,  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground,  of  accomplishing  this  de- 
sirable object ; and  a prospectus  was  published  and 
circulated,  a trust  deed  executed,  and  a subscription 
raised,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  months  enabled 
the  trustees  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the 
subscribers.  The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  a 
simple  but  elegant  edifice  in  the  place  of  the  ruins  of 
the  former  building,  which  previously  deformed  that 
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part  of  the  city,  of  which  nothing  has  been  retained 
except  the  beautiful  Doric  portico  added  by  Wilkins 
in  1810  ; to  which  the  remainder  of  the  new  building 
strictly  conforms.  It  contains  an  entrance  hall,  gal- 
lery or  lecture-room,  library,  reading-room,  two  rooms 
for  collections  and  philosophical  apparatus,  a labora- 
tory, dwelling-rooms  for  the  housekeeper,  and  a range 
of  vaults  of  great  magnitude  and  convenience. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  Institution  are  thus 
explained  by  the  trustees  in  their  prospectus  : 

“It  is  intended  to  provide  a place  of  resort,  not 
merely  for  the  studious,  but  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Bath  generally,  as  well  as  for  its  visitors  ; to  supply 
it  with  a library  of  reference,  and  the  means  of  in- 
formation in  every  branch  of  science  and  literature  ; 
to  provide  a suitable  apartment  in  which  lectures  may 
be  given  on  all  subjects  which  can  assist  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  or  revive  in  the  minds  of  the  old 
the  studies  and  pursuits  of  years  gone  by  ; where 
communications  on  subjects  connected  with  the  va- 
rious departments  of  science  may  be  received,  and  the 
experiments  and  opinions  examined,  and,  if  expedient, 
made  public  ; where  public  meetings  for  useful  pur- 
poses may  conveniently  be  held,  and  works  of  art 
exhibited  to  excite  or  demonstrate  the  progress  of  the 
student  or  professor.” 

Two  most  important  advantages  are  secured  fco  the 
subsribers,  the  want  of  which  has  wrecked  too  many 
similar  establishments  in  other  places  : they  are  as 
follow  : 

1.  That  no  part  of  the  money  subscribed  is  sunk 
in  building,  no  uncertain  expense  incurred ; but  the 
whole  of  the  subscriptions  will  be  expended  in  tangi- 
ble and  convertible  property  in  which  the  subscriber 
will  have  a permanent  and  assignable  interest. 
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2.  That,  by  securing  a regular  annual  income  from 
the  original  subscribers,  with  a fluctuating  addition 
from  visitors,  the  evil  which  has  hung  over  and 
affected  the  progress  of  similar  institutions  is  averted 
from  this,  since  it  carries  with  its  formation  the 
means  of  permanent  support.  When  to  these  are 
added  the  high  patronage  it  enjoys,  and  the  number 
of  scientific  and  literary  characters  associated  as  its 
subscribers,  the  most  beneficial  results  may  with  rea- 
son be  confidently  anticipated. 

The  price  of  a share  is  twenty  guineas,  together 
with  the  payment  of  two  guineas  annually.  Those 
who  reside  at  a greater  distance  than  twenty  miles 
from  Bath  are  considered  as  visitors,  and  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  an  annual  payment  of  two  guineas. 


FREEMASONS’  HALL. 

This  handsome  structure,  situated  in  York  Street, 
was  erected  from  a design  of  Thomas  Wilkins,  esq; 
gratuitously  presented  to  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons 
at  Bath.  It  was  completed  in  1818,  and  is  a very 
chaste  and  elegant  building. 

The  rooms  appropriated  for  masonic  purposes  on 
the  basement  floor  are  designed  with  every  possible 
attention  to  the  convenience  of  the  Society  ; and  above 
is  a spacious  hall,  fifty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  admirably 
suited  for  public  meetings,  exhibitions,  &c.  for  which 
purposes  it  may  be  hired,  when  not  required  for  the 
use  of  the  Society.  In  this  hall  the  different  lodges 
of  Freemasons  hold  their  meetings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Sussex  Lodge,  which  is  held  at  the 
Greyhound  Inn. 


THE  GUILDHALL, 


The  first  stone  of  this  structure  was  laid  by  the 
Mayor,  attended  by  the  Corporation,  on  the  eleventh 
of  February,  1766  : but  circumstances  delayed  its 
execution  till  the  year  1775;  when  new  designs  were 
formed,  and  the  building  was  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr,  Thomas  Baldwin,  architect,  it  pre- 
sents a handsome  front  to  High  Street,  and  one  more 
simple,  but  more  classical,  to  the  market.  Two  wings 
flank  the  edifice  in  front,  stretching  fifty  feet  on  each 
side.  The  basement  story  is  formed  by  a large  and 
convenient  kitchen,  on  which  is  raised  the  ground 
floor,  containing  a vestibule,  a justiciary  room,  a 
drawing  room  for  the  mayor,  a withdrawing  room  for 
the  jury,  a record  room,  a town-clerk’s  office,  a de- 
puty town-clerk's  office,  a common  clerk’s  office,  a 
chamberlain’s  office,  and  a lobby  near  the  great  stair- 
case for  the  mayor’s  officers.  Over  this  story  is  the 
common  council  room,  and  a superb  banqueting  or 
ball  room,  one  of  the  best-proportioned  and  most 
elegant  in  the  kingdom,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet 
wide,  and  thirty-one  feet  high,  ornamented  with  whole- 
length  portraits  of  their  late  Majesties  George  III, 
and  his  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
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and  the  Earls  of  Chatham  and  Camden  ; together  with 
a full-sized  marble  bust  of  his  Majesty  George  III. 
executed  by  Turnerelli,  and  a beautiful  head  of  Mi- 
nerva, or,  as  some  think,  of  Apollo,  which  was  dug 
up  in  Stall  Street,  July  1727,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  ranked 
among  the  most  curious  remains  that  have  ever  been 
discovered  within  the  city. 

PUBLIC  COURTS. 

The  judicial  business  of  the  city  and  the  concerns 
of  the  Corporation  are  transacted  in  the  Guildhall. 
For  the  determination  of  all  personal  actions  within 
the  Corporation  liberties,  when  the  debt  or  damages 
is  under  or  amount  to  forty  shillings,  a Court  of 
Record  sits  every  Monday.  There  is  also  a Court 
of  Requests  held  here  every  Wednesday  morning  for 
the  more  easy  and  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts, 
under  ten  pounds,  within  the  city  and  liberties.  The 
commissioners  of  the  court  are,  the  Mavor  and  Cor- 
poration,  all  the  magistrates  of  the  division,  the 
rectors  or  vicars  of  the  several  adjoining  parishes, 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, about  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  a commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  must  be  a barrister 
of  six  years  standing,  and  have  really  practised  in  his 
profession  for  that  period,  previous  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Wyndham  Goodden,  esq;  of  Pulteney  Street, 
fills  this  situation  in  a very  able  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Mr.  Goodall  is  clerk,  and  resides  at  the 
office  of  the  court,  11,  St.  James’s  Parade. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  advantages  resulting  from 
the  exertions  of  the  civil  power  of  Bath,  our  Markets 
must  not  be  forgotten,  which  in  the  plenty  they  dis- 
play, the  regularity  of  their  management,  and  the 
neatness  of  their  arrangement,  excel  all  others  of  the 
same  extent  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  situated  be- 
hind the  Guildhall.  Here  may  be  found  a good  supply 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
vision at  moderate  prices.  The  principal  market-days 
are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  ; those  for  fish  are  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

There  is  also  a very  commodious  Mart,  in  Walcot 
Street,  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  ; and  adjoining  it  is 
an  extensive  building  erected  for  a Corn  Market ; 
with  secure  granaries  for  safely  lodging  such  grain  as 
may  remain  for  disposal  to  an  ensuing  day. 

The  annual  Fairs  of  Bath  are  held  on  the  fourteenth 
of  February  and  tenth  of  July,  on  which  occasions 
temporary  booths  are  erected  in  front  of  the  Christo- 
pher Inn,  extending  from  the  White  Lion  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  Market  Place. 

GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

The  Office  is  in  Hetling  Court.  The  Station,  Upper 
Bristol  Road.  Office  hours,  from  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

THE  CITY  PRISON, 

Forming  a square  of  sixty  feet,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  Grove  Street,  a little  to  the  left  of  Pulteney 
bridge.  It  is  a large  and  commodious  building,  and 
has  a spacious  court-yard  attached  to  it.  Mr.  J. 
Bourn  is  the  present  keeper. 
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BATH  SOCIETY  OF  GUARDIANS. 


BATH  SOCIETY  OF  GUARDIANS, 

To  obviate  in  some  measure  the  complaint  arising 
from  the  distance  of  the  places  of  Assize  and  Sessions, 
a Bath  Society  of  Guardians  has  been  established 
tor  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  from  felons, 
forgers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  cheats,  swindlers, 
highwaymen,  &c.  It  is  supported  by  a voluntary 
subscription  of  ten  shillings  each  member  annually, 
which  entitles  every  subscriber  in  Bath,  Walcot,  and 
Lyncombe  and  Widcombe,  to  his  expenses  in  adver- 
tising, apprehending,  and  prosecuting  offenders. 
Subscriptions  are  received,  and  every  information 
respecting  this  Society  maybe  known  at  Mrs.  Meyler’s 
Library,  adjoining  the  Pump  Room. 

A Society  similar  to  the  above  has  been  formed  by 
some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  called 
the  Batiiforum  Association.  Mr.  Page,  Fountain 
Buildings,  is  the  Secretary. 


In  addition  to  the  account  of  Bellot’s  Hospital, 
page  85,  we  are  desired  to  state  that  the  Surgeon 
likewise  receives  a stipend  of  one  pound ; and  that 
these  sums  were  given  by  Lady  E.  Scudamore,  to 
assist  the  philanthropic  design  of  the  founder.  A 
brass  plate,  declaratory  of  this  bequest,  is  affixed  to 
the  wall  of  the  public  baths  in  Stall  Street.  Women 
are  also  admissible. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


RECORDER. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  Camden. 


ALDERMEN  : 

With  the  years  they  served  the  office  of  Mayor. 
Abel  Moysey,  esq.  1792,  1810 


Charles  Phillott,  esq 

Joseph  Phillott,  esq „ 

Charles  Crook,  esq.  .......... 

Edmund  Anderdon,  esq 

John  Kitson,  esq 

George  Hayward  Tugwell,  esq. 
George  Edward  Allen,  esq.  .... 

John  Wiltshire,  esq 

William  Clark,  esq 


1797,  1805,  1814,  1823 
1811 

1812,  1822 
1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821. 


COMMON  COUNCIL. 


E.  Pickwick,  esq. 

G.  Lye,  esq. 

W.  Tudor,  esq. 

J.  H.  Spry,  esq. 

J.  F.  Davis,  esq. 
George  Kitson,  esq. 
W.  Clark,  jun.  esq. 
James  Sloper,  esq. 

G.  Norman,  esq. 
Johnson  Phillott,  esq. 


T.  C.  Cam,  esq. 

R.  Cruttwell,  esq. 

R.  Cta i ke,  esq. 

Sir  G.  S.  Gibbes,  M.D. 
J.  Barratt,  esq. 

T.  Phinn,  esq. 

J.  F.  Gunning,  esq. 

T.  Clutterbuck,  esq, 
H.  Mant,  esq. 

R.  Savage,  esq. 


TOWN  CLERK. 


P.  George,  esq.- — -Deputy,  Mr.  J.  George. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 


Thomas  Slater,  esq. Assistant,  Mr.  Harvey. 

Common  Crier. — James  Carey,  at  the  Guildhall. 


MAGISTRATES  ACTING  IN  AND  FOR  THE  CITY. 


C. Phillott,  esq;  New  King  St. 
C.  Crook,  esq;  Batheaston 
W.  Clark,  esq;  Walcot 
Abel  Moysey,  esq. 

J.Phillott,  esq;  Axford  Builds. 
E.  Anderdon,  esq;  Queen  Sq. 


John  Kitson,  esq;  Queen  Sq. 
G.H.  Tugwell,  esq;  Crow  Hall 
G.  E.  Allen,  esq;  Bathampton 
J.W  ill. shire,  esq;  Shocker  wick 
E. Pickwick,  esq;Westgate  Bs. 
G.  Lye,  esq;  North  Parade 


The  Mayor  attends  at  the  Guildhall  every  morning  at  eleven 
o’clock  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business. 


o 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


FOR  THE  DIVISION  OF  BATHFORUM 
There  are  twenty  Magistrates,  who  hold  a petty  Sessions  at 
the  Guildhall  every  Friday ; attendance  given  at  the  Clerk’s 
office  every  day.  J.  Page,  Clerk,  9,  Fountain  Buildings. 

Mr.  H.  Godwin,  Percy  Place  ; Mr.  W.  C.  Hayes,  Sion  HilS, 
High  Constables. 

THE  POLICE 

Of  the  City  is  regulated  by  six  Commissioners  acting  for  the 
Body  Corporate,  and  four  for  each  of  the  parishes  of  St. Peter 
and  St. Paul,  St.  James,  St. Michael,  and  the  In  part  of  Walcot. 

A Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  is  held  every  alternate  Thurs- 
day morning,  at  the  Guildhall,  at  eleven  o’clock,  when  and  where 
all  communications  must  be  addressed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Cruttwell,  Clerk.  Mr.  T.  Harvey,  Collector. 

The  Police  of  Batiiwick  is  regulated  by  thirty-six 
Commissioners,  who  hold  a meeting  at  their  office  near  the 
Sydney  Canal  Wharf,  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  at 
eleven  o’clock.  J.  Page,  Clerk,  8,  Laura  Place. 

The  affairs  of  the  Out-part  of 'Walcot  are  managed  by 
twenty-eight  Commissioners,  who  meet  at  the  Committee- 
room  of  the  Police  Office,  in  Ainslie’s  Belvidere,  on  every 
alternate  Tuesday,  at  eleven  o’clock. 

J.  Page,  Clerk,  9,  Fountain  Buildings. 

chairmen’s  fares,  as  settled  by  the  magistrates. 


For  carrying  one  person  any  distance  not  exceeding 

five  hundred  yards  0 6 

Beyond  500  and  not  exceeding  1173  yards 1 0 

Beyond  1173  yards  and  not  exceeding  1 mile 1 6 

Beyond  1 mile,  and  not  exceeding  1 mile  and  586 

yards  2 0 

Not  exceeding  1 mile  and  1173  yards 2 6 

Not  exceeding  2 miles 3 0 

And  for  every  586  yards  beyond  0 G 


The  present  number  of  licensed  chairs  is  upwards  of  200. 

A person  may  detain  the  Chairmen  in  every  fare  without  any 

extra  charge,  as  follows: 

Minutes.  1 Minutes . 

In  a sixpenny  fare 10  1 In  a two-shilling  fare  ..  25 

In  a twelvepenny  fare  ..  15  In  a half-a-crown  fare  ..  30 

In  au  eighteenpenny  fare  20  I Iu  a three-shilling  fare. . 35 
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And  in  every  fare  or  quantity  of  ground  constituting  an 
additional  fare,  any  further  time  not  exceeding  in  each  addi- 
tional sixpenny  fare  as  above,  five  minutes. 

All  fares  to  be  charged  double  after  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 
And  instead  of  five  hundred  yard'*,  three  hundred  only  is  a 
sixpenny  fare,  on  hiily  or  ascending  ground,  whether  upward 
or  downward.  But  where  the  fare  begins  on  plain  ground 
and  ends  on  an  ascent,  or  begins  on  a descent  and  ends  on  plain 
ground,  tbe  chairmen  must  carry  the  full  space  of  five  hundred 
yards. 

Chairmen  to  be  paid  sixpence  for  each  extra  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  waiting.  Chairmen  demanding  more  for  their  fare 
than  they  are  entitled  to,  refusing  to  carry  any  fare  when 
called  on,  or  using  any  abusive  or  insulting  language,  shall 
forfeit  twenty  shillings,  or  be  suspended  from  using  their  chair 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  forty  days. 

The  mayor  and  two  justices  direct  the  measurement  of 
any  distance  in  dispute  ; the  expense  of  which  to  be  paid  by 
the  chairmen  if  the  distance  be  less  than  they  charge,  and  if 
more  by  the  person  they  carry. 

The  ground  that  is  deemed  billy  or  ascending  is  as  follows: 

From  tbe  union  of  the  four  roads,  at  tbe  north  end  of 
Belmont,  ascending  northward  towards  Lansdown  Place, 
Camden  Place,  and  parts  adjacent. 

From  the  south  side  of  Burlington  House  northward  ; from 
the  road  at  the  north-east  coiner  of  St.  James’s  Square 
northward;  and  from  the  London  road  to  Gaj’s  Place,  &c. 
northward. 

From  the  Assembly  Booms  and  parts  adjacent  up  to 
and  along  Russel  Street,  lo  and  into  Burlington  Street,  Arc. 
northward. 

From  the  Angel  Inn,  near  the  Old  Bridge,  up  or  along  tbe 
public  roads  there,  southward. 

From  the  mill,  near  Widcombe  turnpike-gate,  towards 
Lyncombe  and  paits  adjacent,  southward. 

From  the  lower  gate  going  to  Prior  Park,  up  to  Widcombe 
Hill,  eastward. 

From  tbe  corn  mill,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  hill  leading  to 
Prior  Park,  towards  Prior  Park  bouse,  and  parts  adjacent. 
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FIRE  OFFICES. 


BANKERS. 

Sir  B.  Hobliouse,  Clntterbuck,  Phillott,  Lowder,  & PhilloUj 
Bath  Bank,  Milsom  Street — draw  on  Jones,  Lloyd,  & Co. 
Lothbury,  London. 

Messrs.  Clement,  Tugwell,  & Mackenzie,  Market  Place — 
draw  on  Messrs. Barnard,  Dimsdaie,  & Co.  Cornbill, London. 
Messrs.  Tufnell,  Collett,  Payne,  and  Hope,  Bladud  Bank, 
Bond  Street— draw  on  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.  Lothbury, 
London. 

Messrs.  Cavenagh,  Browne,  Bayley,  & Browne,  Bath  Bank, 
Northgate  Street — draw  on  Sir  John  Perring  & Co. Cornbill, 
London  ; on  the  Bullion  Bank,  Bristol ; and  on  Messrs. 
George  Thompson  & Co.  Dublin. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Moger,  & Evans,  Bath  City  Bank,  Union 
Street — Draw  on  Barclay  & Co.  Lombard  Street,  London. 
The  above  Banks  open  at  Ten  and  shut  at  Three. 

STAMP  OFFICE. 

R.  Cruttwell,  esq;  Distributor  for  the  District  and  City, 

St.  James’s  Street. 

Sub-Distributors — the  different  Librarians; 

EXCISE  OFFICE,  TRIM  STREET. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Collector Welis  Road. 

Mr.  Williams,  Supervisor,  at  the  Office. 

BATH  ROADS  OFFICE,  IIETLING  HOUSE. 

General  Surveyor Mr.  B.  Wingrove. 

Assistant  Surveyor Mr.  Wingrove,  jun. 

NORTH  SOMERSET  YEOMANRY  OFFICE. 

Attendance  is  given  at  this  Office  every  day,  from  ten 
o’clock  till  tlirde,  to  receive  communications  relative  to  the 
North  Somerset  Yeomanry  Cavalry  and  Rifle  Corps;  and  the 
civil  power  can  at  any  time  have  whatever  force  is  required, 
from  one  to  twelve  troops  of  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of 
riflemen,  by  applying  to  either  of  the  adjutants,  Captain  B. 
Leigh  Lye,  at  Hetling  House,  or  Lieut.  Nicbolls,  Frome. 

FIRE  OFFICES. 

Old  Bath  Fire  Office,  Trim  Street,  Mr.  R.  Carpenter,  Sec. 
Bath  Sun  Fire  Office, Westgate  Buildings,  Mr.T.  Harvey,  Sec. 


COACHES. 
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AGENTS  FOR  LONDON  AND  OTHER  FIRE  AND  LIFE  OFFICES. 


Albion  Mrs.  Meyler,  Abbey  Churchyard 

Atlas  Mr.  Duffield,  Milsom  Street 

Beacon  Mr.  Bartrnm,  Milsom  Street 

Bristol  Mr.  Page,  Fountain  Buildings 

Bristol  Crown  ......  Mr.  S.  Size,  Hetling  House 

Bristol  Union Mr.  Codings,  Saville  Row 

British  Commercial  ..  Mr.  Silvei thorne,  Cheap  Street 

County  Mr.  Simms,  George  Street 

Eagle Mr.  Dunn,  Upper  Camden  Place 

European  (Life)  ....  Mr.  Bartrnm,  Milsom  Street 

Globe Mr.  Evans,  Westgate  Buildings. 

Guardian  .........  Mr.  Goodridge,  Henrietta  Street 

Hope  Mr.  Lionel  Lee,  Gascoyne  Place 

Imperial Mr.  Lydiard,  Wood  Street 

London  Assurance. , . . Mr.  T.  Batchellor,  Cheap  Street 

Norwich  Union Mr.  Godwin,  Milsom  Street 

Pelican  Mr.  Mant,  Green  Park  Buildings 

Piioenix  Mr.  Upham,  Walks 

Provident  (Life)  ....  Mr.  Simms,  George  Street 
Royal  Exchange  ....  Mr.  T.M. Crnttwell, Westgate  Bdgs. 

Sun Mr.  L.  Lye,  Hetling  House 

West  of  England  ....  Mr.  T.  Howeli,  Kingsmead  Square. 


STATIONS  WHERE  ENGINES  ARE  KEPT. 
Principal  Engine  House,  Lower  Borough  walls. 


Watch  House,  Market  Place 
Eugine  House,  Assembly- 
Rooms 

Kensington  Chapel,  Walcot 


In  the  Vault,  St.  Michael’s  cli. 
Messrs.  Collett  & Falkner’s, 
Horse  Street 

White  Hart  Inn,  Stall  Street. 


MAIL  AND  STAGE  COACHES. 

FROM  THE  YORK  HOUSE. 

Royal  Mails,  through  Melksham  and  Devizes,  Chippen- 
ham and  Caine,  to  London,  every  evening  at  half-past  five  and 
at  six  o'clock. 

Royal  Mail,  through  Wells,  Glastonbury,  Bridgewater,  and 
Taunton,  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  every  morning  at  nine. 

Royal  Mail  through  Bristol,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea,  to  Mil- 
ford, every  morning,  except  Sunday,  at  a quarter  past  eight, 
o 2 


ISO 


COACHES,  WAGGONS,  &C. 


Coaches  to  London  daily,  at  half-past  six,  a quarter  before 
eight,  and  eight  o’clock,  in  the  morning;  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

Coaches  to  Bristol  and  Cheltenham,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 

FROM  THE  WHITE  HART. 

Royal  Mail  through  Tetbury,  Cirencester,  and  Faringdon, 
to  Oxford,  every  morning  at  eleven. 

Royal  Mail  through  Salisbury  and  Southampton,  to  Ports- 
mouth, every  evening  at  six. 

Royal  Mail  through  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  to  Birming- 
ham, every  afternoon  at  half-past  three. 

Coaches  to  London  daily,  morning  and  evening;  and  to 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom  every  day,  except  Sunday. 

White  Lion. — Coaches  to  London  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  morning  and  evening  ; also  to  Bristol,  Clifton,  Brad- 
ford, Trowbridge,  Warminster,  Shaftesbury,  Blandford,  and 
Poole. 

Castle  and  Ball. — Coaches  to  London,  morning  and 
evening,  every  day,  except  Sunday. 

Greyhound. — Coach  to  Loudon  every  afternoon  at  four, 
except  Sunday,  and  to  Bristol  and  Cheltenham. 

Three  Cups. — Coach  to  London  every  day,  also  to  Bristol. 

Angel,  Westgate  Street.  Coaches  daily  to  Bristol  and 
Trow  bridge. 

Golden  Lion.- — Coaches  daily  to  Bristol,  Bradford, 
Bridgewater,  Bridport,  Clifton,  Exeter,  Frome,  Ilchester, 
Lyme, Miuehead, Poole,  Sidmouth,  Southampton,  Trowbridge, 
Weston-Super-Mare,  and  Weymouth. 

Packhorse. — Coaches  to  Bristol,  Bradford,  and  Trow- 
bridge, every  day, except  Sunday. 

Martin’s  Warehouse,  Horse  Street. — The  Accommo- 
dation, to  Wells,  Biidgewater,  and  Taunton, Monday, Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  mornings,  at  eight. 

WAGGONS,  CARAVANS,  &C. 

The  principal  Waggon  Offices  are  Mr.  R.  Cruttwell’s, 
Abbey  Green  ; Mr.  E.  Mitchell’s,  Saw  Close  ; Mr.  J. Martin’s, 
HorseStreet;  Mr.  Jacob  Salmon’s,  20,  Corn  Street;  and  at 
the  Three  Cups,  Nortligate  Street ; whence  goods  are  con- 
veyed to  London,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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Caravans,  &c.  arrive  at  ihe  following  Inns  weekly  from 
ail  the  principal  towns  and  v i H a es  within  fifty  miles  of  Bath  : 


Angel  

Bell 

B lad ud’s  Head 

Exeter  Inn 

Full  Moon 

George  

Golden  Lion 

New  Inn . 

Packborse 

Pelican  ....... 

Saracen’s  Head 

Three  Cups  

WATER  CARRIAGE. 

The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  affords  a direct  communication 
with  London:  and  goods  are  conveyed  thither  from  the  following 
warehouses. 

Betts  & Drewe,  Quay,  to  Steel  Yard  Wharf,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  London. 

Euclid  Shaw,  Sydney  Wharf,  to  Bull  Wharf,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  London. 

Richard  Horner’s  Barges,  from  20,  Corn  Street,  loHambro’ 
Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  and  all  intermediate 
and  adjacent  places  on  the  line  of  the  Canal,  every  week. 

J.  G.  Ames  & Co’s.  Fly  Boats,  to  Kidderminster,  Stour- 
bridge, Dudley,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Stafford, 
Newcastle  and  the  Potteries,  Leeds,  Chester,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  ail  parts  of  the  North,  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday,and  Friday:  office  20,  Corn  Street. 
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OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ROADS  FROM  BATH. 


To  Londojif  through 
penham, 

Batheaston  

Box  

Chippenham 


Chip- 


21 

Ql 


Caine 

Marlborough 
Froxfield  . . . 
Hungerford  . 
Newbury  . . . 
Thatcliara. . . 
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Woolhampton  ........ 

Theal 

Reading  

Twyford  

Maidenhead 

Salthill  

Slough  

Coin  brook  

Hounslow 

Brentford 

Turnham  Green 

Kensington . . 

Hyde  Park  Corner. . . . 
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To  London,  through 

Devizes, 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS: 

WITH  THE  TIMES  OF  BITINE  SERVICE,  ETC. 

The  Abbey  Church. — Divine  service  every  Sunday  at 
eleven,  and  at  sis  in  the  evening;  and  prayers  every  morning 
at  a quarter  past  eleven.  Sacrament  administered  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month.  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Law  is  the  present  bishop 
of  the  see;  Rev.  C.  Crook,  rector ; Rev.  \V.  Marshall,  curate ; 
James  Burt,  clerk  ; W.  W.  Skrine,  sexton. 

St.  James's  Church. — Divine  service  every  Sunday 
at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening.  Prayers  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  on  Saints’  days  at  eleven. 
Sacrament  administered  the  second  Sunday  in  the  month. 
Rev.  E.  Player,  curate;  James  Price,  clerk;  Mrs.  F.  Smith, 
sexton. 

St.  Michael’s  Church. — Divine  service  evety  Sunday 
at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening.  Prayers  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  and  on  Saints’  days,  at  eleven.  Sacra- 
ment administered  the  last  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  J. 
Richards,  curate;  Jacob  Smith,  clerk;  Robert  Orchard, 
sexton. 

Walcot  Church. — Divine  service  every  Sunday  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  three,  and  six  in  the  evening.  Prayers 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  a quarter  past  eleven. 
Sacrament  administered  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Moysey,  rector  ; Rev.  Gains  Barry,  curate  ; Rev. 
W.  Marriott,  lecturer;  Joseph  Tucker,  clerk;  Mrs.  Davis, 
sexton. 

Trinity  Church,  James  Street. — Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening.  Sacrament  ad- 
ministered the  second  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  E.  I. 
Crawley,  Rev.  W.  Marriott,  ministers;  W.  New,  clerk. 

Christ  Church,  Montpellier. — Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  a quarter-past  eleven,  and  at  a quarter-past  six  in 
the  evening.  Prayers  every  Wednesday  at  a quarter-past 
eleven;  and  a sermon  every  Friday  dining  Lent,  at  half-past 
six  in  the  evening.  Prayers  every  morning  during  Passion- 
week,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  Easter  and  Whit- 
sun weeks.  Sacrament  administered  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month.  Rev.  G.  A.  Baker,  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount,  ministers  ; 
T.  Ttdmarsh,  clerk  and  sexton. 
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St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bathwick. — Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening.  Prayers  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  a quarter-past  eleven.  Sacrament 
administered  the  third  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  Mr. 
Gunning,  rector;  Rev.  Mr.  Tuson,  curate;  James  Biggs, 
clerk  and  sexton. 

Lyncombe  and  Widcombe  Church.. — Divine  service 
every  Sunday  morning  or  afternoon  alternately.  Sacrament 
administered  every  three  months.  Rev.  F.  Street,  curate; 
Nathan  Strange,  cleik  and  sexton. 

Queen  Square  Chapel. — Divine  service  every  Sunday  at 
eleven,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Prayers  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  and  on  Saints’  days,  at  a quarter-past 
eleven,  and  a lecture  every  Friday  evening  at  seven.  Sacra- 
ment administered  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  at  nine  o’clock 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  morning  service,  also  on  the  great 
festivals,  including  Good  Friday  and  Ascension  Day.  Rev. 
Mr.  Ilillcoat,  minister;  T.  Boucher,  clerk  ; T.  Sims,  sexton. 

Margaret’s  Chapel,  Brock  Street. — Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Prayers  on  Saints’  days  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  Sacrament 
administered  the  last  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  J.  Bowen, 
minister;  Wm.  Barratt,  clerk  ; Sarah  Preece,  sexton. 

All  Saints’ Chapel,  Lansdown  Grove. — Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  a quarter-past  eleven,  and  prayers  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Prayers  also  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  on  Saints’  days,  at  a quarter  past  eleven  in  the  morning. 
Sacrament  administered  the  third  Sunday  in  the  month. 
Rev.  T.  Hale,  M.A.  minister  ; Richard  Parsons,  clerk;  Mr*. 
Chapman,  sexton. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  Hetling  Court. — Divine  service  every 
day  at  eleven,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Sacrament  ad- 
ministered the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  J.  Philiott, 
M.A.  master;  Rev.  Mr.  Molesworth,  curate, 

Kensington  Chapel. — Divine  service  every  Sunday  at  a 
quarter-past  eleven,  and  prayers  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Prayers  also  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  on  Saints' 
days  at  a quarter-past  eleven.  Sacrament  administered  the 
second  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  minister; 
C.  Sparrow,  clerk  and  sexton. 
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Octagon  Chapel,  Milsom  Street. — Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  a quarter-past  eleven,  and  prayers  at  a quarter- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon.  Prayers  also  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  on  Saints’  days,  at  a quarter-past  eleven. 
Sacrament  administered  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gardiner,  minister;  William  Coombs,  clerk  and  sexton. 

LxAura  Chapel,  Henrietta-Street.— Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  a quarter-past  eleven,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Prayers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  Lent.  Sacra- 
ment administered  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  E.W. 
Grinfield,  minister;  R.  Fairhurst,  clerk  ; Wnr.  Noad,  sexton. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  Chapel,  Holloway. — The  pre- 
sent incumbent  is  the  Rev.  C.  Crook,  rector  of  Bath.  Rev.F. 
Kilvert,  curate.  Divine  service  every  Sunday  at  eleven,  and 
prayers  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 


DISSENTING  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

Lady  Huntingdon’s  Chapel, Vineyards. —Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  half-past  ten,  and  at  six  in  the  evening;  and 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  a quarter  before  seven  in  the 
evening.  Sacrament  administered  the  last  Sunday  in  the 
month.  Supplied  by  various  ministers.  J.  Meredith,  clerk; 
Mrs.  Mays,  sexton. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  New  King  Street. — Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening ; and  every 
Monday  and  Friday  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Sacrament  ad- 
ministered the  first  Sunday  in  the  mouth.  Supplied  by  various 
ministers  ; James  Warford,  sexton. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Walcot. — Divine  service  every  Sun- 
day at  half-past  ten,  and  at  three  and  six  in  the  evening ; and 
every  Wednesday  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Sacrament  ad- 
ministered the  second  Sunday  in  the  month.  The  same  mi- 
nisters as  at  New  King  Street  Chapel ; John  Buck,  clerk ; H. 
Mallet t,  sexton 

Independent  Chapel, Argyle  Buildings. — Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening;  and  every 
Thursday  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Sacrament  administered 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  W.Jay,  minister  ; Thos, 
Rogers,  clerk;  Henry  Bailey  and  Elizabeth  Bell, sextons. 
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F riends’  Meeting,  St.  James’s  Parade. — On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  at  eleven  throughout  the  year;  and  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  six  during  the  summer. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Somerset  Street. — Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  a quarter  before  eleven,  at  half-past  two,  and  at  six 
in  the  evening;  and  every  Wednesday  at  a quarter  before 
seven  in  the  evening.  Sacrament  administered  every  fourth 
Sunday.  Rev.  J.  P.  Porter,  minister  ; Thos.  Orchard,  clerk ; 
William  Porch,  sexton. 

New  Baptist  Chapel,  York  Street. — Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  half-past  ten,  and  six  in  the  evening;  and 
every  Wednesday  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Sacrament  ad- 
ministered the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  Mr.Warburton, 
minister  ; Gideon  Ball,  clerk  ; A.  Rogers,  sexton. 

Moravian  Chapel,  Princes’  Street. — Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening;  and  every 
Wednesday  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Sacrament  administered 
every  fourth  Sunday.  Rev.  Count  Rice,  minister. 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Orchard  Street. — Divine 
service  on  Sundays  and  festivals  as  follows  : lecture  and  com- 
munion mass  at  eight  in  the  morning ; sermon  and  high  mass 
at  eleven;  vespers,  instructions,  and  benedictions,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  On  week  days,  service  every  morning  at 
nine.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Baines,  bishop  ; Rev.  T.  Brindle,  and 
Rev.  R.  Cooper,  officiating  clergymen. 

Independent  Chapel,  Abingdon  Buildings.— -Divine 
service  every  Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  six  in  the  evening; 
and  every  Wednesday  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Rev.  Dr. 
Cracknell,  minister. 

Independent  Chapel, Widcombe. — Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  eleven,  at  three,  and  at  six  in  the  evening;  and 
every  Wednesday  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Ingram, 
minister;  T.  Young,  clerk. 

Unitarian  Chapel,  Trim  Street. — Divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  eleven,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Sacrament 
administered  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Rev.  J.  Hunter, 
minister;  Abraham  Clark,  clerk. 

Independent  Methodist  Chapel,  Wells  road. — Divine 
service  every  Sunday  at  half-past  ten,  and  at  six  in  the 
evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Pocock,  minister, 
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Hither,  Nymph  of  joyous  mien, 

Hither,  Health,  in  whose  bright  eye. 

Fraught  with  pure  and  liquid  sheen, 

Dwells  the  light  that  cannot  die. 

Dost  thou  love  to  skim  the  heath. 

And  chase  the  zephyr’s  wanton  bieath  ; 

Or,  bounding  up  the  cliff’s  steep  side. 

Outstrip  the  falcon  in  his  pride ; 

Or,  ’mid  the  deep  wood’s  tangled  glen, 

Far  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  men, 

Dost  thou  love  thy  limbs  to  lave 
In  the  fountain’s  bubbling  wave. 

And  sip  the  morning’s  earliest  dew 
From  the  wild  rose  and  violet  blue  1 
Or,  wouldst  thou  rather  seek  the  vale 
"Where  the  love-bird  tells  her  tale, 

And  stretch  thy  limbs  beneath  the  shade 
]By  the  budding  hawthorn  made  ; 

What  time  a blush  is  on  the  sky, 

And  flowrets  breathe  their  sweetest  sigh, 

And  heaven  and  earth  with  joy  receive 
The  bridal  hour  of  night  and  eve  1 
Haste  thee,  Nymph  ; for  cliff  and  wood 
In  fairest  union  here  combine  ; 

Here  hill  and  dale,  and  heath  and  flood, 

With  flower  and  fountain  may  be  thine. 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 
more  immediate  features  and  attractions  of  our  city, 
it  remains  only  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
to  the  many  natural  and  artificial  beauties  which  grace 
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its  favoured  neighbourhood.  To  the  admirer  of  Na- 
ture, whether  in  her  most  wild  or  cultivated  state,  the 
surrounding  country  presents  an  endless  variety  of 
scenes,  eminently  calculated  to  charm  the  observant, 
and  arrest  the  inquiring  mind.  The  succession  of 
heath  and  wood,  of  flood  and  mountain;  of  rocks  whose 
craggy  summits  still  bear  the  mouldering  remnants  of 
antiquity  ; or  of  vales,  whose  sheltered  bosoms  are 
gladdened  by  the  hand  of  culture  ; serves  to  cast  a 
romantic  interest  over  the  changeful  landscape.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  and  splendid  man- 
sions of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  its  vicinity  possess 
treasures  of  art  and  vertu  which  are  "well  worthy  the 
inspection  of  the  man  of  taste  and  the  connoisseur. 
As  the  limits  of  a Guide  necessarily  preclude  from 
entering  into  a minute  detail  of  the  several  objects, 
we  have  subjoined  a brief  account  of  such  towns,  seats, 
and  curiosities,  as  are  deemed  of  peculiar  interest  and 
most  worthy  the  stranger’s  attention. 

Immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  is  Lans- 
down,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  happily  si- 
tuated hills  in  the  West  of  England.  From  its  de- 
lightful eminence  the  eye  commands  most  extensive 
views  over  the  adjoining  counties  of  Somerset,  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  and  Wilts  ; and  from  one  point  the 
cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
time.  The  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Wales,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Bristol  Channel 
rolls  its  waters.  It  anciently  was  known  by  the  name 
Bannesdown,  supposed  Mons  Bcidonicus ; rendered 
memorable  in  the  civil  war  by  the  battle  between  the 
King’s  forces,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  those  of  the  Parliament,  under  Sir 
William  WTaller,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1043;  wherein 
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the  former  were  victorious,  but  with  the  loss  of  the 
brave  Sir  Bevil  Granville.  Lansdown  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  an  elegant  monument  erected 
upon  it  in  1720,  by  George  Lord  Lansdown,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  above-mentioned  victory.  The 
western  side  of  this  structure  is  adorned  with  military 
trophies ; on  the  eastern  are  the  king’s  arms,  and  those 
of  the  Grenville  family  ; and  upon  a tablet  on  its  north 
side  are  verses  descriptive  of  the  battle,  and  in  praise 
of  the  valour  of  Sir  Bevil,  together  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription. 

The  races,  which  formerly  took  place  on  this  Down, 
have  lately  been  revived  with  considerable  eclat ; and 
are  now  continued  annually  in  the  month  of  July: 
a fair  is  likewise  held  here  on  the  tenth  of  August,  at 
which  much  live  stock  and  fine  cheese  are  generally 
offered  for  sale. 

To  the  left  of  the  monument,  at  a distance  of  three 
miles,  is  the  village  of  Wick,  remarkable  for  the  lovely 
and  romantic  valley  in  its  neighbourhood ; but  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  the  rocks,  a great  natural 
curiosity  formed  on  each  side  of  a deep  rugged  glen 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  wdiich  rise 
in  the  most  lofty  part  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet.  These  rocks  in  many  places  have  a sparry  sub- 
stance on  them,  which  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  has  styled 
rock  diamonds  ; but  these  are  neither  so  hard  nor  of 
so  fine  a lustre  as  the  Bristol  stones.  Belemnites, 
astroites,  and  serpentine  stones  are  found  here  ; as 
have  been  several  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities. 
At  the  bottom  of  these  runs  a large  and  impetuous 
current,  foaming  over  rugged  masses  of  stone,  towards 
Bit  ton  on  the  Upper  Bath  and  Bristol  road,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Avon.  It  supplies  in  its  short  course 
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several  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  iron,  and 
copper : but  the  baying  up  of  the  water  for  those 
purposes  has  deprived  it  of  its  rapidity  and  grand 
picturesque  appearance. 

A noble  Roman  camp  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
northern  cliff,  forming  a long  square,  and  defended 
on  three  sides  by  a broad  ditch  and  double  vallum. 
Its  area,  which  consists  of  twelve  acres,  contains 
within  it  the  rock-house  and  three  or  four  cottages. 

Ascending  a hill  opposite  the  monument,  and  pro- 
ceeding; to  the  seven  mile  stone  on  the  Gloucester 
road,  we  reach  Dyrham  Park,  the  seat  of  Wm.  Blath- 
wayte,  esq.  The  mansion  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Vanburgh,  and  contains  nearly  two  hundred 
pictures  by  eminent  masters.  Two  miles  hence,  our 
attention  is  arrested  by  an  elegant  lodge,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  C.  B.  Codrington,  esq;  which  points 
the  way,  through  an  agreeable,  extensive,  and  well- 
wooded  park,  to  Dodington,  the  seat  of  the  above 
.gentleman.  The  picture  gallery  here  will  afford  a 
rich  treat  to  the  amateur  : it  communicates  with  an 
elegant  parish-church  lately  erected  by  the  munificent 
owner.  A fine  sheet  of  water  spreads  before  the 
mansion,  abounding  with  excellent  fish. 

About  a mile  hence,  on  the  top  of  a hill  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Sodbury,  is  a noble  castrametation,  very 
perfect,  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
Romans,  containing  a space  of  twelve  acres  within 
the  fortifications  : it  is  deep  and  double-ditched,  and 
in  some  places  forty  feet  wide  : the  distance  between 
the  two  ditches  is  eighty  feet.  At  Horton,  about  half 
a mile  farther,  is  one  of  eight  acres,  single  ditched. 
Both  of  them  command  fine  prospects  over  the  vale 
of  Berkeley  and  the  river  Severn, 
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Leaving  these  remains  of  Roman  ingenuity  and  ex- 
ertion, we  proceed  by  the  Cross  Hands  Inn  to  Bad- 
minton, the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Every  thing  here  bespeaks  his  Grace’s  munificence, 
and  evinces  the  good  effects  which  result  from  a 
nobleman’s  residing  on  his  estate,  who  has  ability  and 
inclination  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  lower 
orders  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  grounds  around 
the  house  are  picturesque  and  beautiful:  the  house 
itself  contains  several  fine  paintings,  and  some  in- 
teresting specimens  of  antique  sculpture.  The  church 
of  Badminton  was  built  solely  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Duke,  and  is  well  worthy  of  observation : it  con- 
tains two  superb  marble  monuments  of  his  Grace’s 
ancestors,  both  executed  in  Italy. 

The  Upper  road  from  Bath  to  Bristol  avails  itself 
for  some  distance  of  the  durable  foundation  of  a 
Roman  causeway,  which  once  opened  a communi- 
cation between  Aqua  Solis  and  the  iron  mines  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  Passing  on  its  onset  along  the  de- 
clivity of  the  high  hill  of  Lansdown,  which  rises  to 
the  right,  it  opens  on  a beautiful  view  to  the  west  and 
north-west  of  all  the  flat  country  through  which  the 
Avon  winds  its  sluggish  stream,  and  of  the  sweeping 
elevations  beyond  it,  crowned  with  the  encampments 
of  Ostorius  Scapula,  the  subjugator  of  this  part  of 
Britain.  The  whole  of  this  scene,  varied  in  the  bottom 
by  the  light  and  elegant  stone  bridge  that  crosses  the 
river,  with  the  village  and  manufactories  of  Twerton  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  ascent,  by  the  church  and  village 
of  Newton,  and  the  noble  wroods  in  the  park  of  Wm. 
Gore  Langton,  esq;  is  peculiarly  interesting.  At  a 
short  distance  from  this  point,  to  the  left  of  the 
village  of  Kehveston,  the  attention  is  caught  by  the 
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modern  seat  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  bart.  situated  on 
the  edge  of  a bold  bank,  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  river,  studded  with  trees  of  various  kinds. 
Passing  some  years  since  from  the  respectable  family 
of  Harington  to  that  of  Hawkins,  this  estate  lineally 
descended  to  the  present  owner.  The  old  mansion 
suffered  materially  during  the  civil  wars,  being  alter- 
nately plundered  by  the  forces  of  the  royalists  and 
parliamentarians  ; but  it  still  continued  to  brave  the 
storms  of  fortune,  and  the  changes  incident  to  human 
affairs,  till  modern  taste  laid  its  hand  upon  the  fabric, 
and  in  the  rage  of  improvement  levelled  its  venerable 
turrets  with  the  dust.  Proceeding  from  hence  through 
the  village  of  Bitton,  we  enter  the  chase  of  Kingswood, 
formerly  a royal  forest ; and  now  supplying  from  its 
pits  the  coals  consumed  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Bristol. 

Keynsham  is  a market  town,  on  the  lower  road, 
seven  miles  distant  from  Bath.  It  has  a spacious 
church,  in  the  pointed  or  Gothic  style,  with  a good 
set  of  bells,  and  wras  formerly  noted  for  its  abbey.  The 
neighbourhood  is  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  woad. 
A few  miles  hence,  at  Stanton  Drew,  are  the  remains 
of  a Druidical  temple,  vulgarly  called  the  wedding , 
from  a tradition  that  a bride  and  her  attendants  were 
changed  into  these  stones ; and  they  have  the  same 
tradition  of  the  danger  of  drawing  or  numbering  them, 
as  they  have  of  those  at  Stonehenge. 

The  City  of  Bristol  is  situated  near  the  north-east 
extremity  of  Somerset,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Avon  and  Frome,  and  is  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  spot  where  the  former  discharges  itself  into  the 
Severn.  The  public  structures  of  this  ancient  city 
are  in  several  instances  calculated  to  excite  the  admi- 
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ration  of  the  examiner.  The  Cathedral  of  Bristol  was 
originally  the  collegiate  church  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine.  This  fabric  is  chiefly  in  that  style  of 
pointed  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  displays  considerable  grandeur,  although 
curtailed  in  its  proportions.  It  now  consists  only  of  a 
choir,  its  aisles,  and  a transept,  with  an  elegant  tower. 
The  interior  contains  many  interesting  monuments. 
Independent  of  the  Cathedral,  Bristol  comprises 
eighteen  churches ; among  which  that  of  St.  Mary 
Iledcliffe  is  of  such  transcendant  beauty  as  to  be 
universally  esteemed  the  finest  parochial  church  in 
the  kingdom.  This  celebrated  structure  is  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  and  is  designed  in  a rich  but  light  modi- 
fication of  the  pointed  style : the  exquisite  symmetry 
and  judicious  disposal  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
interior  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  best 
views  of  the  inside  of  the  church  are  at  the  western 
door,  under  the  middle  of  the  cross,  and  at  the  high 
altar.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  muni- 
ment room,  an  apartment  over  the  beautiful  northern 
porch,  was  the  spot  in  which  Chatterton  found,  or 
pretended  to  find,  the  poems  published  under  the 
name  of  Rowley.  The  public  buildings  most  de- 
serving of  notice  are  the  Exchange,  Commercial 
Rooms,  and  Guildhall. 

The  frequent  and  numerous  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  beautiful  and  salubrious 
scenes  of  Clifton,  and  the  increase  of  its  opulent  and 
distinguished  residents,  have  raised  it  within  these 
few  years  to  a high  rank  among  the  many  summer 
resorts  of  fashion.  It  stands  in  Gloucestershire,  about 
a mile  west  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  delightfully  situated 
upon  the  summit  and  southern  declivity  of  a lofty  hill 
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extending  to  the  river  Avon.  From  hence  the  views 
are  various  and  extensive  over  the  fine  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Somerset,  enriched  by  the  waters  of 
the  river  Avon  and  the  Severn  sea.  On  the  high  and 
opposite  rocks  of  Ciifton  and  Leigh  Downs,  which 
overhang  the  river,  are  the  vestiges  of  three  Roman 
camps  : they  are  nearly  of  a semicircular  shape,  de- 
fended on  the  land  side  by  four  fosses  and  three  bulla 
formed  of  loose  lime-stones  ; and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  propraetor  Ostorius,  who  commanded 
in  Britain  about  the  year  of  Christ  30.  Various 
other  traces  of  Roman  fortifications  are  visible  in  the 
vicinity,  both  to  the  north  and  south : on  King’s 
Weston  Down,  at  Amesbury,  Stokeleigh,  Walton,  and 
Cievedon.  The  rides  from  hence  over  Durdham 
Down  to  Westbury  and  Henbury,  Blaize  Castle,  and 
King’s  Weston,  the  elegant  seat  of  Lord  de  Clifford, 
are  varied  and  delightful. 

The  salutary  spring  of  the  Hotwells  lies  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  westward  from  the  boundary  of 
Bristol,  in  the  parish  of  Clifton.  It  rises  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cliffs,  about  twenty-six  feet  below  high 
water  mark,  and  ten  feet  above  low  water,  forcibly 
gushing  from  an  aperture  in  the  solid  rock.  Its  tem- 
perature at  the  pump  is  about  seventy-four  degrees 
of  Farenheit.  Its  component  parts  consist  of  a large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  certain  quantities 
of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  in  various  combinations 
with  the  muriatic,  vitriolic,  and  carbonic  acids.  The 
spring  discharges  sixty  gallons  per  minute.  From 
hence  there  are  daily  steam  packets  to  the  romantic 
scenes  of  Chepstow,  Tintern,  and  Piercefield, 
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The  approach  to  Bath,  on  the  west  side,  had  for 
ages  been  down  a steep  rugged  concavity,  part  of  the 
Roman  fosse  road  from  Bath  to  Ilchester,  called 
Holloway,  a name  sufficiently  indicative  of  its  nature 
and  appearance.  Modern  improvements  have  enabled 
the  traveller  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  descent,  by 
carrying  a circuitous  road  through  the  fields  to  the 
north-west  of  it,  which  meets  the  old  way  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  above.  From  this  summit  the  City  of 
Bath  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  magnificent  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  buildings  and  the  disposition  of  its 
streets,  and  elegant  from  the  materials  made  use  of 
in  their  erection. 

The  glance  which  is  caught  of  the  romantic  valley 
of  Lyncombe,  shortly  after  passing  the  one-mile  stone, 
is  as  pleasing  as  unexpected.  The  country  on  the 
left  suddenly  sinks  into  a deep  depression,  which 
carries  the  eye  through  a winding  bottom,  shaded 
with  wood,  ornamented,  but  not  loaded,  with  neat 
mansions,  diversified  with  meadows,  plats,  and  gardens, 
and  terminated  by  the  Gothic  tower  of  Widcomhe 
church,  partially  appearing  through  a mass  of  shade. 
Amongst  the  houses,  that  called  the  Spa  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, a name  which  it  received  from  the  dis- 
covery  of  a mineral  spring  on  the  spot  in  the  year 
1737,  which  is  at  present  disused.  On  the  rapid 
western  slope  of  this  dale  is  also  seen  a mansion  for- 
merly called  King  James’s  Palace,  dedicated,  till  within 
these  few  years,  to  the  purposes  of  public  entertain- 
ment. It  received  its  name,  if  we  may  believe  tra- 
dition, from  having  afforded  a retreat  for  some  months 
to  James  II.  when  his  folly  lost  him  the  crown  of 
Britain.  Higher  up  the  hill  stands  Prior  Park,  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  built 
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on  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  prior  of  Bath, 
who  had  a grange,  or  farm,  a short  distance  from  it, 
and  a park  that  supplied  the  monastery  with  venison. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  freestone 
mansions,  with  respect  to  the  outside,  in  the  kingdom, 
A noble  house  forms  the  centre ; from  the  extremities 
of  which  stretch  two  sweeping  arcades,  connecting 
with  the  main  body,  as  many  wings  of  offices,  termi- 
nated by  elegant  pavilions,  and  forming  a continued 
line  of  building  of  nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred 
feet  in  front.  The  style  is  Corinthian,  raised  on  a 
rustic  basement,  and  surrounded  by  a balustrade. 
From  the  plane  of  the  centre  part  an  extremely  grand 
portico  projects,  supported  by  six  large  and  elegant 
columns.  But  all  the  majesty  of  the  building  is 
without.  Within,  every  thing  (if  we  except  the 
chapel,  which  is  neat  and  elegant,  and  adorned  with 
an  altar-piece  by  Van  Deest)  is  little,  dark,  and  in- 
convenient. It  v’as  erected  in  1743  by  the  celebrated 
Ralph  Allen,  escp,  and  during  his  life-time  became 
the  resort  of  the  writs  and  literati  of  the  age.  Amid 
the  constellation  of  geniuses,  Pope  and  Warburton 
shone  conspicuous ; the  former  of  wrhom  has  immor- 
talized the  memory  of  his  virtuous  patron  by  tliQ  lines 

“ Let  humble  Allen,  with  ingenuous  shame, 

“ Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.” 

W e may  also  notice  that  he  wras  the  original  intended 
by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Allworthy  in  Tom  Jones,  and 
that  he  actually  furnished  a living  and  glorious  ex- 
ample of  those  virtues  which  Fielding  has  ascribed 
to  him. 

From  Claverton  Down,  -which  stretches  away  to  the 
north-east  for  a considerable  distance,  a noble  view 
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discloses  itself.  From  the  eastern  brow  are  seen  the 
hills  of  Wiltshire,  the  vale  through  which  the  Avon 
winds  after  the  junction  with  the  Frome  ; the  canal 
which  accompanies  its  course  ; and  the  picturesque 
and  sequestered  village  of  Claverton,  long  sacred  to 
poesy  and  letters  by  having  been  the  residence  for 
above  half  a century  of  that  highly  respected  literary 
character,  the  late  Rev.  R.  Graves,  who  was  its  rector 
for  that  period.  Every  thing  indeed  in  this  vale  seems 
to  breathe  inspiration,  and  tends  to  encourage  the 
dreams  of  fancy. 

From  hence  the  eye  can  trace  the  wild  meanderings 
of  the  Avon  and  its  attendant  canal  through  a close 
wooded  vale  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  course  of  the 
latter  presents  several  fine  aqueducts  to  our  notice  ; 
particularly  that  which  is  called  the  Dundas  aqueduct, 
a magnificent  piece  of  architecture  with  a large  central 
semi-circular  arch,  and  two  lateral  elliptical  ones.  At 
the  distance  of  a mile  from  this  point,  near  the  village 
of  Midford,  stands  Midford  Castle,  the  seat  of  Charles 
Conolly,  esq;  an  embattled  Gothic  structure,  situated- 
on  a bold  projection,  surrounded  with  a handsome 
terrace,  plantations,  and  wrood,  and  commanding 
picturesque  views  over  the  vale  and  opposite  hills. 
This  mansion  was  built  about  forty  years  ago  by  the 
late  Disney  Roebuck,  esq;  on  a most  singular  plan, 
combining  the  external  grandeur  of  the  Gothic  with 
the  interior  conveniences  of  the  modern  style. 

Coombe  Down,  which  extends  northward  of  this 
spot,  affords  a salubrious  and  healthy  residence.  In 
a deep  romantic  glen  beneath  the  down  are  De  Mon- 
talt  Mills,  a handsome  and  extensive  pile  of  building 
commenced  in  1805,  by  Messrs.  Bally,  Ellen,  and 
Steart,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Bath 
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vellum  aucl  other  fine  writing  papers.  A sheet  of 
crystal  water  spreads  before  the  building,  and  is 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  summit  of  a well- 
constructed  and  powerful  water  wheel,  fifty-six  feet 
in  diameter,  (acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  in  this 
country)  giving  motion  and  power  to  the  engines, 
and  other  machines  in  the  interior  of  the  premises. 

In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the  pleasing 
retired  villages  of  Combhay  and  Southstoke.  Near 
the  former  of  these,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
is  the  hydrostatical  lock,  called  the  Caisson,  the 
basin  of  which  now  alone  remains.  This  plan  for 
conveying  boats  from  a higher  to  a lower  level  by  a 
fall  of  sixty  feet,  was  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr. 
Weldon,  an  ingenious  engineer  of  Leicestershire. 
The  mechanical  power  was  so  contrived  as  to  descend 
and  re-ascend  in  the  medium  of  water  which  the 
cistern  contained,  by  means  of  valves  that  occasionally 
added,  or  discharged,  a sufficient  quantity  of  its  in- 
ternal water ; by  which  all  friction,  common  to  other 
machines,  was  avoided.  A direct  communication  with 
the  canal,  both  above  and  below,  was  made  by  means 
of  two  doors,  one  at  either  end,  each  adapted  exactly 
to  a corresponding  one  in  the  canal  above  and  in  the 
tunnel  beneath ; by  the  former  of  which  the  loaded 
barge  wTas  easily  admitted  into  the  machine,  and  by 
the  latter  as  readily  delivered.  This  admirable  de- 
sign failed  in  its  intended  purpose  through  the  in- 
attention of  the  masons;  and  the  enormous  expen- 
diture attending  the  erection  deterred  the  proprietors 
from  renewing  the  work. 

The  canal  pursues  its  course  from  hence  through 
Dunkerton  to  the  inexhaustible  coal-mines  atPaulton, 
Timsbury,  &c.  which  constantly  supply  the  country 
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eastward  and  the  city  of  Bath  with  the  finest  coals. 
Another  line  of  canal  and  a rail-way  path  convey 
the  produce  of  the  Radstock  pits  into  the  same 
channel,  forming  a junction  at  Midford. 

The  road  from  Bath  to  Frome  and  Warminster 
passes  through  Midford.  On  the  summit  of  a tedious 
hill,  beyond  that  village,  stands  Hinton,  once  cele- 
brated for  its  noble  abbey,  which  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Ela,  widow  of  Wm.  Longhope, 
the  powerful  Earl  of  Salisbury,  filled  with  monks, 
and  placed  under  the  united  protection  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  All  Saints,  and  John  the  Baptist.  This  powerful 
tutelage,  however,  could  not  preserve  it  from  the  gene- 
ral wreck  of  monasteries  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ; but  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  did  not  follow, 
for  the  chapel  and  other  parts  of  the  edifice  still  remain. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  Farley  Castle,  the  seat 
of  John  Houlton,  esq.  It  is  a very  ancient  and  curious 
structure,  deserving  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian. 
The  chapel,  which  is  attached  to  it,  contains  the  rarest 
curiosities  of  the  fabric,  particularly  some  splendid 
specimens  of  ancient  sepulchral  masonry.  Many  of 
the  tombs  bear  elegant  marble  effigies  of  some  of  the 
Hungerford  family,  to  whom  this  domain  formerly 
belonged.  A painting  of  the  Resurrection  covers  the 
ceiling,  and  beneath  it  appear  the  representations  of 
the  two  St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Philip,  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Bartholomew.  The  walls  are  de- 
corated with  spears,  antique  swords,  helmets,  shields, 
battle-axes,  cross-bows,  and  various  other  curious  old 
instruments  of  death. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  chapel,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  Mr.  Houlton  has  erected  a noble  mansion 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  adorned  and  furnished 
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in  tlie  first  style  of  elegance,  agreeably  to  the  order 
of  the  building,  and  is  also  highly  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious  visitor. 

Within  a short  distance  of  Farley  are  the  busy 
manufacturing  towns  of  Bradford,  Warminster,  and 
Trowbridge,  which  present  no  object  of  peculiar  in- 
terest save  the  bustling  scenes  of  commercial  industry. 

At  the  eighth  mile  stone  on  the  Frome  and  War- 
minster road  stands  Orchardleigh,  the  ancient  re- 
sidence of  the  family  of  Champneys.  Nature  has 
done  much  for  this  cheerful  spot,  and  the  hand  of 
taste  directed  with  judgment  has  not  failed  to  mature 
the  beauties  of  the  ground.  The  entrance  lodge  to 
the  park  and  grounds  of  Orchardleigh  is  a castellated 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  presents  a lofty 
arched  gateway  and  cloister  highly  decorated  with  he- 
raldic shields.  The  mansion-house  forms  no  incon- 
siderable figure,  nor  is  the  tourist  disappointed  in 
viewing  its  interior  : but  the  general  attraction  is  the 
beautiful  ancient  chapel  adjoining,  which,  standing  on 
an  island  in  the  lake  and  being  covered  with  ivy  and 
climbers  of  every  description,  constitutes  an  object  of 
the  most  interesting  appearance. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  road  is  the  Dussad  Cottage,  called  the  Wood 
Lodge,  surrounded  by  a flower  garden  and  decorated 
with  genuine  taste  : it  serves  as  a mausoleum  to  a 
favourite  poodle  dog  ; over  the  remains  of  which  an 
urn  has  been  erected  with  the  following  inscription  : 

To  tlie  memory  of  Azor, 

A Prussian  by  birth, 

And  for  many  years  the  constant  Companion 
And  Fellow  Traveller  of 
The  owner  of  this  Place. 

He  died  April,  1790, 
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Adieu  ! most  faithful  of  a faithful  kind, 

Tho’  void  of  reason,  and  denied  a mind  : 

How  many  a two-legged  animal  we  see, 

Who  boast  of  both,  and  yet  may  copy  thee  1 
Thy  sense  so  prompt  to  catch  the  tricks  of  art, 

Thy  cheerful  manners  and  thy  gentle  heart 
Their  charms  in  memory  so  strongly  blend, 

I “better  could  have  spared  a better  friend.’'’ 

Could  matchless  worth  prolong  a mortal  date. 

This  stone  had  never  told  thy  mournful  fate  ; 

But  sad  experience  bids  me  sigh  and  say, 

Azor,  like  thee,  “ each  dog  must  have  his  day.” 

Longleat,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  is  distant  about  four  miles  and  a half  from  the 
town  of  Warminster.  The  stately  mansion,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  ornaments  of 
this  part  of  Wiltshire,  is  entirely  composed  of  free- 
stone, and  forms  an  irregular  square,  the  greatest 
length  being  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet : the  archi- 
tecture is  of  that  mixed  style  which  prevailed  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  interior  is  dis- 
posed on  a scale  of  princely  splendour,  and  contains  some 
fine  pictures  and  a large  collection  of  original  portraits, 
exhibiting  a tolerably  complete  series  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  situation  of  this  noble  pile  is  extremely 
fine  and  picturesque  : the  extensive  park  by  wjiich  it 
is  encompassed  abounds  in  bold,  grand,  and  diversified 
scenery. 

The  City  of  Wells,  although  far  inferior  to  Bath 
in  extent  and  splendour  of  domestic  buildings,  has  yet 
considerable  claims  on  the  notice  of  the  architectural 
antiquary  and  the  admirer  of  picturesque  scenery. 
This  ancient  city  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  a range  of  lofty  elevations  abounding  in  charms 
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for  the  naturalist.  It  has  constituted  the  see  of  the 
bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  from  a very  early  period, 
and  the  Cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  forms  the 
principal  object  of  attraction.  The  interior  of  this  edifice 
has  a most  venerable  appearance  ; and  the  western  front 
is  very  magnificent,  being  adorned  with  a profusion  of 
statues,  and  deservedly  admired  for  its  ancient  Gothic 
imagery.  The  stupendous  cliffs  of  Cheddar,  and  the 
famous  cavern  called  Wookey  Hole,  which  are  a few 
miles  distant  from  this  place,  are  ranked  among  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  of  England. 

The  great  road  from  Bath  to  London  passes  through 
the  villages  of  Batheaston  and  Bathford,  having  to  the 
right  the  river  Avon  flowing  through  rich  meadows, 
and  bounded  by  that  belt  of  verdant  hills  which  shields 
the  happy  vale  of  Bath  from  the  storms  of  the  south 
and  east : here  it  diverges,  pursuing  its  destination  on 
the  right  through  Devizes,  and  on  the  left  through 
Chippenham,  until  these  branches  once  more  unite 
near  the  town  of  Caine.  On  the  latter  of  these  roads, 
near  the  little  village  of  Box,  is  Middle  Hill  Spa: 
this  water  has  been  found  to  possess  virtues  service- 
able in  cures  where  purging  sulphureous  waters  are 
recommended ; such  as  foul  eruptions  of  the  skin , 
worms,  acidity  of  the  stomach  with  a costive  habit, 
scrophulous  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  bilious  com- 
plaints, &c.  The  spring  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1783,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet. 

Corsham  House,  near  the  village  of  Corsham,  is 
the  magnificent  residence  of  the  family  of  Methuen. 
The  mansion  contains  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  pictures  in  the  kingdom.  It  formerly  presented 
three  fronts,  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  ; at  present 
the  old  northern  front  is  no  more,  and  on  its  ruins  has 
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arisen  one  of  the  best  built  specimens  of  modern 
Gothic  architecture  that  this  country  can  produce. 
The  apartment  expressly  erected  for  the  reception  of 
pictures  is  a room  new  in  design  and  grand  in  effect, 
it  measures  seventy  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-four  high.  A light  gallery,  supported  by 
slender  clustered  shafts  with  plain  bases  and  capitals, 
runs  round  the  room,  ascended  at  each  end  by  a 
double  flight  of  stens.  Rich  Gothic  ornaments  de- 
corate  its  groined  roof,  and,  with  unusual  association, 
unite  great  majesty  with  airy  elegance.  Nor  is  the 
hall  less  deserving  the  visitor’s  notice  from  its  majestic 
size  and  the  curious  nature  of  its  decorations.  These 
consist  of  various  figures  in  terra  cotta , moulded 
with  most  exquisite  art,  and  fixed  in  little  antique 
niches  along  the  walls.  4 The  gardens  and  park  are 
extensive,  and  afford  a great  variety  of  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery,  ornamented  by  a tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  indigenous  and  exotic  shrubs.  Strangers 
are  permitted  to  view  the  house  and  grounds  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Melkstiam,  situated  eleven  miles  from  Bath,  on 
the  Devizes  and  London  road,  was  of  considerable 
note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  The  saline  and 
chalybeate  springs,  which  are  considered  equal  to 
any  in  the  kingdom,  were  first  brought  into  notice  in 
ISIS,  and  by  their  efficacy  promise  again  to  revive 
its  consequence  as  a fashionable  watering-place.  The 
town  at  present  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  contains  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  Spas  are  near  the  eastern  extremity, 
where  a pump-room  and  several  handsome  buildings 
for  the  reception  of  visitors  have  been  erected. 
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ADDENDA. 


BATH  FEMALE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 

Being  the  House  of  Protection  and  St.  Mary’s  School 
united,  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  a limited 
number  of  children  in  reading  and  needlework,  with 
such  branches  of  household  work  as  will  qualify  them 
for  domestic  service.  The  establishment  is  at  No.  19, 
New  King  Street,  and  comprises  a boarding-school  for 
twenty-four  children  above  nine  years  of  age,  and  a 
day-school  consisting  of  twelve,  from  which  vacancies 
as  they  occur  in  the  upper  school  are  filled  up.  The 
whole  is  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Archdeacons  of  Bath  and 
Sarum,  and  is  conducted  by  a committee  of  ladies,  a 
chaplain,  and  guardians.  The  Institutions  are  chiefly 
supported  by  donations,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the. 
produce  of  a sermon  preached  annually  in  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel,  Queen  Square. 


Right  Hon.  Lady  Isabella  King,  Patroness. 
Honourable  Miss  Brodrick,  President. 

M-rs.  Stackhouse,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  Vice-Presidents . 
Mrs.  IIillcoat,  Mrs.  Ames,  Miss  Oates,  Miss  Bachellor, 
Miss  Pocock,  Miss  Emma  Rooke,  Committee. 

Rev.  J.  Richards,  Rev.  II.  B.  IIillcoat,  C.  Phillott,  Esq. 
Johm  Walmesley,  Jun.  Esq.  Guardians. 

Rev,  H.  B.  IIillcoat,  Chuplain. 
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PARTIS’  COLLEGE, 


Situate  on  Newbridge  Hill,  midway  between  Bath 
and  the  village  of  Kelston,  was  built  and  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Partis,  relict  of  Fletcher  Partis,  esq;  in  pursu- 
ance and  completion  of  the  intentions  of  her  husband, 
rendered  abortive  by  his  death  previous  to  the  ex- 
piration of  die  time  which  is  required  by  the  statutes 
of  mortmain  to  elapse  before  a conveyance  to  charitable 
uses  can  take  effect. 

This  munificent  endowment  is  intended  for  the  re- 


ception of  thirty  reduced  gentlewomen,  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  ten  of  whom  must  be  widows 
or  daughters  of  Clergymen,  who  will  each  enjoy  the 
uncontrolled  possession  of  a separate  house,  con- 
sisting of  four  rooms,  with  a small  garden  attached 
to  it.  Each  inmate  will  likewise  receive  a very  liberal 
provision  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  benevolent 
foundress  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
accomplishment  of  her  plan,  Mrs.  Partis  has  con- 
veyed the  grounds  and  building,  together  with  a large 
sum  of  money,  to  thirteen  trustees,  on  whom  aftm 
her  death  the  management  of  the  charity  devolves: . 
The  present  trustees  are, 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 


Lord  James  O’Bryen 
Sir  Okford  Gordon 
Sir  William  Cockburn 
Sir  John  Hawkins 
Sir  John  Palmer  Acland 
Sir  Charles  Price 


Rev.  Dr.  Holland 
William  Ramsay,  Esq. 
Thomas  R.  Kemp,  Esq. 
Charles  Dumeleton,  Esq. 
John  Wiltshire,  Esq. 
Hastings  Elwin,  Esq. 
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